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BUSINESS, SILVER, AND THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Within a few months there has been a gratifying improvement 
in the business situation. The newspapers, as usual, drawing heavily 
on their imagination, have tried to make people believe that the 
good times had come, but those actually engaged in business knew 
differently. We suppose the newspapers feel as if they had a kind 
of duty to perform in the way of bolstering up the failing hearts 
and failing pockets of business men, and it would be a happy 
thing indeed if business could revive by the fat of the newspaper 
writer. Unhappily, business prosperity depends on other conditions 
The newspapers and politicians may help or hinder to some ex- 
tent, but the situation is not entirely in their hands. Many causes 
are always acting, one way or another, and some of these are far 
reaching and not easily controlled. 

Nevertheless, there is a real improvement, This is shown in 
larger sales, and in firmer prices. Many kinds of business are 
regaining confidence, and, in one way and another, the improve- 
ment is clearly perceptible. The Clearing-house record, for ex- 
ample, is proof of the increased magnitude of business operations, 
and though an element of speculation must be eliminated from 
that record, yet, after making due allowance for it, the returns 
show clearly enough that the business movement is larger than it 
was during the corresponding months of last year. 

Another fact ought also to be kept in mind, namely, that the 
process of business recovery is not unlike that of a man recover- 
ing from a fever. He is not able to leave his bed, it may be, 
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yet every day he is gaining more and more strength, until, finally, 
the time comes when he can get up and be doing. So, too, the 
business world, though, perhaps, sick abed, is mending without 
danger of relapse, and, before very long, will be briskly engaged in 
multitudinous enterprises. One of the essentials to business pros- 
perity is the growth of the country to a point which shall make 
a larger portion of our railroad mileage profitable. The increase 
of population is so great from year to year that this desired con- 
dition will soon be reached, and when it is, good times will again 
smile on the country. 

It is true that money is commanding a very low rate, which 
leads not a few persons to conclude that there is too much of 
it in the country, and that a contraction is desirable in the in- 
terest of the money lender. This is one of the reasons given for 
discontinuing the coinage of silver. It is contended that the 
lenders certainly would be better off if the supply were less abun- 
dant ; yet, it may be questioned whether if the supply were 
stopped, the quantity of loanable medium would be decreased and 
the rates of interest advanced. For, it must be borne in mind, 
that the banks are constantly multiplying all over the country, 
and one of the marked consequences of this movement is _ that 
people are getting into the way of depositing more and more, 
thus directly contributing to the growth of that fund from which 
all loans are principally made. Now, if the money lender is de- 
sirous of getting higher rates, and, to this end, wishes a curtailing 
of the supply, he should also, if possible, stop the creation of 
banks, and discountenance bank deposits, and then, having effected 
these ends, it might be possible to raise the rates; but, so 
long as he is unable to accomplish both of them, he cannot suc- 
ceed in his purpose. The unquestioned truth is that the low 
rates, while due, in part, to the lack of employment for money, 
are also in part due to the increase of the loanable fund, which is 
the direct outcome of increasing the number of banks. We do 
not think that this state of things should be regretted. The ad- 
vantages to the country from multiplying its banking facilities are 
very great. These are more clearly shown in England than in any 
other country in the world. The quantity of paper money in that 
country has been diminishing somewhat for many years. The 
supply of specie is quite ample; tne banks, however, are numer- 
ous, and the system of deposits is so well established that a little 
money is made to go a very long way, and so the people are 
amply supplied and the rates of interest are low. If, therefore, 
the rates of interest in this country are not as remunerative as 
the lender desires, he should not forget that the decline is due 
in part to greater banking facilities, which are provided by law, 
and are everywhere regarded with favor. 
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It is asserted that the present condition of the silver coinage 
has a deterrent effect on business. We are inclined to think that 
those who maintain this view have over-exaggerated the effect of 
the presence of silver in the monetary circulation. As a fact, does 
any one hesitate to lend money through fear of getting in return 
an inferior currency to that loaned? Are any of the banks to-day 
afraid to loan money through fear of getting silver in return? 
Are any business enterprises hesitating through fear of a change 
from the present gold to a silver standard? It is pretty evident 
that we are on the edge of a change from one standard to the 
other, and this cannot be very much longer postponed. Neverthe- 
less, is it not true that business men generally have believed that 
the danger would be averted, and have made contracts in the belief 
or expectation of escaping this danger? We think this is the 
truth about the matter. The people have had faith that the 
Government would act, and act effectively, in preventing the 
change, and, consequently, have bought and sold and borrowed 
without fear. 

One of the most extraordinary phases of the silver question, 
pertains to the public debt. Notwithstanding the accumulation of 
a surplus revenue, the Government dare not pay a dollar lest it 
result in a change from the gold to a silver standard. So, all 
through the months .since the present Administration came into 
power, the surplus has been growing slowly, and yet no payments 
could be made with safety. If the people believe in anything, it 
is in paying the debt, yet it is equally certain that they believe 
in maintaining the gold standard. We have the money wherewith 
to pay, the people desire the payment to be made, yet this cannot 
be done except at great hazard of incurring a serious evil. This, 
surely, is a singular state of things, which ought to be corrected 
at once. It is to be hoped that Congress will act at the opening 
of the session, and so readjust our silver legislation as to permit 
the debt reduction to go on with safety, and, also, ensure the 
permanence of the gold standard, and thus remove all doubts and 
fears that business men may have concerning the future of silver 
in their future engagements. Congress cannot act too quickly in 
so re-adjusting our silver legislation that it shall truly express the 
sentiments of an honest people. 
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THE EDUCATION OF BANKERS. 


Elsewhere may be found a very interesting report concerning the 
education of bankers. The scheme comprehends a course of study, 
at the end of which, if satisfactory, the applicant may become an 
auxiliary member of the American Bankers’ Association. The main 
idea underlying this report of educating the banking class is worthy 
of much consideration. There is a widespread feeling that system- 
atic education is not needful in this country for acquiring wealth, 
whether in railroads, banks, or other kinds of business. In fact, 
many regard the education of business men with a good deal of 
distrust, as unfitting, rather than fitting, them for their work. This 
view grows out of a very imperfect conception of the present busi- 
ness situation, and should be corrected as speedily as possible. An 
enormous amount of wealth has been accumulated in this country 
during the last hundred years by men without skill or experience, 
and they very hastily conclude that inasmuch as they were without 
systematic education in making their money, it is unnecessary for their 
successors to be any better fitted than themselves. This is a mis- 
take. As our country grows older, competition becomes sharner, and 
a higher order of business ability is needful to succeed. It is true 
that some fortunes are lying around loose which can be easily 
picked up, but they are not as plentiful as they were a few years 
ago, when a man could go get a cattle ranch, or go to Omaha, 
Minneapolis, or some other thriving city, and buy a corner lot, put 
up a flour mill or start a hotel, and be perfectly certain of making 
money. Fortunes thus easily made cannot be made everywhere. 
They are exceptional, and to make them in the regular pursuits in 
most places of our country it is needful for men to be better edu- 
cated, and to this end the course of study prescribed for bankers 
in the paper published elsewhere has unquestioned value. The man 
who has a disciplined mind, who can reason and think and do 
things systematically, has a better capacity and is worth more in a 
business situation than an undisciplined and an unreasoning man. 
Even if a systematically-trained man has not the practical expe- 
rience, he will gain it far sooner than another not possessing such 
an education. This has been tested over and over again. We do 
not for a moment contend that book knowledge makes a business 
man; practice, of course, is needful. We do, however, contend that 
the business man possessing both will belong to a higher type and 
be more capable of discharging his duties efficiently than a man 
who has learned only the narrow practical side of a business. 

This report is exceedingly suggestive. One of the thoughts oc- 
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curring to us in reading it over is, the desirability of using the 
local associations for the training of bankers. Why could not the 
banks go a step further? If it were found that a considerable 
number of bank clerks in New York, Chicago, or elsewhere, were 
desirous of acquiring such an education, why could not the banks 
in that locality unitedly furnish some aid in the way of an in- 
structor or examiner, who should look after such persons and di- 
rect their studies, and furnish such helps and suggestions from time 
to time as might be desirable, to enable them to prosecute their 
work with greater satisfaction and success? Surely the expense would 
be very light, and the progress made would probably be more satis- 
factory. Very likely some of the persons desiring to take the 
course recommended would hardly know how to begin, and if they 
knew of some one to whom they could go for help and encour- 
agement they would be more inclined to take up the studies pre- 
scribed. 

Inquiry was raised at the Convention, when the paper was read, 
whether there were persons in the business who really desired to 
get a better foundation for the banking business. Some persons 
were skeptical on this point, and thought those employed cared 
very little for really improving their situation. It was contended 
on the part of several bankers that they knew of persons who 
would gladly pursue any course: of study or mode of improve- 
ment suggested of which they could avail themselves. One thing 
is certain, and that is, the experiment is a perfectly safe one to 
try. The cost is but little, and perhaps nothing. No one is harmed 
in the least by attempting it. We wish that the step here taken 
might lead speedily to additional steps in the direction indicated. 
Let the bankers in some of the larger places take an interest in 
this matter, in the way of putting this knowledge more directly 
before those in their employ, informing them of the nature of the 
scheme, rendering whatever assistance may be needful to such as 
would like to engage in it. Were this done, we have reason to 
believe that highly satisfactory results would be achieved. 
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INVESTMENTS. 


The present financial depression in this country is quite unprece- 
dented. It is, in a way, phenomenal. Never before have current 
rates for money reached so low a figure. There have been in our 
history many similar periods of commercial stagnation and business 
depression of varying degrees of intensity, during which every known 
element of disorder, doubt and uncertainty has, each in turn, pre- 
vailed; and yet we may look in vain for any record of a time 
when money was held of so little value as at present. There have 
been times (and, in fact, they succeed every period of business de- 
pression) when money has been equally abundant, and the oppor- 
tunities for its profitable investment no more plentiful, and yet there 
is no evidence that ever before in this country has money been 
borrowed on time obligations from two and a-half to three and a- 
half per cent. To many this fact is a source of surprise, not to say 
of alarm. It is true that in England similar low rates have pre- 
vailed for years, and the fact has hardly excited comment. It seems 
to be expected that, as a nation reaches its maturity in industrial 
and commercial development, the time will come when, by excess 
of wealth and lack of further opportunities for its employment, 
capital will stagnate, and such stagnation is the well-known and 
prolific cause of depressed rates. From our standpoint as Ameri- 
cans, this reasoning seems very clear and logical as applied to other 
nations of the earth. Cause and effect follow each other very per- 
ceptibly. But when it comes to the consideration of our own con- 
ditions and possibilities, we are less intelligent. We are not quite 
clear why a country that possesses such ample resources of raw 
material and undeveloped wealth of territory should so soon ap- 
proach to like conditions with the older nations of the world. 
No one will deny that, in many respects, this country is in the in- 
fancy of its development. The immense resources of the West and 
North-west have as yet hardly been made known; while at the 
South and South-west we are confidently looking for grand results 
as intelligence and enterprise begin to cope with the new condi- 
tions there being inaugurated. . , 

It is not, therefore, without reason that we are led to ask why, 
when we come to reflect upon the present condition and future 
prospects of the money market in this country. It will not, then, 
be considered untimely at this juncture if we attempt to make an 
estimate of the causes which are operating, and may continue to 
operate, to produce a condition of things similar to the present in 
the financial world. 


. 
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There are several causes which, in our opinion, are operating at 
present to produce and maintain low rates for money in this coun- 
try. In the first place, our credit is too good; we offer too many 
inducements to foreign capitalists to make investments on our 
shores. We have not only to provide for our own fast-accumulat- 
ing wealth (10,000 millions in ten years past), but we have found 
our field for investments invaded more and more each year by the 
money of foreign capitalists. According to the most authentic esti- 
mates available, there is invested in American securities, in one 
form or another, at the present time, in round numbers, not far 
from 1,000 million dollars of foreign capital. Not an insignificant 
sum, certainly. This state of things has been brought about pri- 
marily by the formerly large returns on investments obtainable in 
this country, as compared with a similar class of investments else- 
where. The high standing and character of the leading American 
securities is proverbial, and so long as the returns offered do not 
militate against it, our neighbors across the sea will not be slow to 
appreciate the situation. Of course, as money becomes less valuable 
in this country, the foreign holding of our securities is likely to 
suffer a falling off, which is a “consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” There is wealth enough among our people, and will con- 
tinue to be as time goes on, to satisfy every legitimate demand 
arising from our progressive development, so that everything in the 
form of foreign capital that comes to our shores will act as a hin- 
drance to the successful employment of our native resources. There 
are indications that the foreign holding of our securities is dimin- 
ishing, but this is observable mainly in the case of Government bonds; 
and is accounted for by the extensive calls for redemption by the Gov- 
ernment. We may rest assured that so long as our market presents 
any attractions to foreigners in the way of superior investments, the 
presence of outside capital will be felt, and it will operate as a de- 
pressing influence upon us. Of this there can be little doubt. 

Another reason presents itself why the future condition of our 
money market will not materially change from what it has been for 
the past few years, when we come to compare the statistics repre- 
senting the increase of wealth as compared with population for the 
past thirty years. It is surprising, and yet we are warranted in say- 
ing, that during the three decades from 1850 to 1880, our National 
wealth increased sixfold, while the population of the country only 
doubled during the same period. Now, this seems out of all pro- 
portion. How this enormous accumulation of wealth is to be util- 
ized is the problem that presents itself. The material advancement 
and development of a nation ought to bear some definite relation 
to the increase of population. We cannot, for instance, hope to 
open up our vast western territory, and provide it with all the ap- 
pliances of advanced civilization, so long as it is unoccupied, or so 
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sparsely as to offer no inducement to capital. The experiment 
has been tried of investing money where there has been no suffi- 
cient call for it, in the vain hope that somehow it would recreate 
itself, and with always the same result. Capital is necessary to pro- 
vide the necessities and conveniences of life for our 60,000,000 of 
people; to furnish and support schools, churches and colleges; to 
till the soil and move the crops, and to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the poor and unfortunate. And yet there is a limit to all 
this. There is the bare possibility that the ratio of increase of 
wealth to population of three to one is more than the occasion 
demands. If this is so, and, in regard to it one person’s judgment 
may be as good as another’s, what is to become of the residuum? 
Having fulfilled its legitimate functions in the particulars mentioned, 
how is the surplus capital to be utilized? Only one way seems to 
be left open to it, and that is, to enter into competition with 
capital already employed, as labor competes with labor, cheapening 
both. Generally speaking, an increase of wealth is considered to be 
to the advantage of a nation, as to an individual; but there may 
come a time in the case of either when such increase may operate 
disadvantageously. Reason as we will, the ¢endency is that way in 
this country, and it will be a favoring providence that shall turn 
the scale to our immediate advantage. 

It remains to assign one more reason for our belief, that rates 
for money in the future, as in the past, will have a downward tend- 
ency. It may not be apparent to every one that the price at which 
a government borrows its money becomes thenceforth the standard 
toward which all other loans gravitate. This is simply the teaching 
of history. You may take, for example, the financial history of any 
nation under the sun, and the statement will be found to suffer 
no denial. In any nation, and among any people, the Government 
rate of interest becomes the standard. It has always been so in 
England, in France, and in America. The zdeal of absolute security 
zs the GOVERNMENT. If it were not so, a people could hope to 
realize no prosperity under it—it would not be a government in the 
true sense. According as we depart from the standard, we assume 
a risk which is in exact ratio to the degree of departure. To illus- 
trate: Our Government borrows money at three and four per cent. 
But Government bonds of every class are selling on the market at 
a premium of from three per cent. for the threes to twenty-four 
per cent. for the four-per-cent. bonds. It is evident, then, that a 
purchaser of Government securities at the above rates, will realize on 
his investment from 2.9 to 3.25 per cent. only. “Prime” mercantile 
or business paper is selling at from three and a-half to four per cent. 
at the present time, thus realizing to the investor a fraction better 
than Governments. The mercantile world is subject to vicissitudes, 
however, which do not affect Government stability or credit; hence, 
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business paper may experience momentary and periodical fluctua- 
tions which cannot be foreseen or calculated, rendering the returns 
therefrom less stable than from Governments. This fact must be 
recognized, although the tendency through a series of years will be 
found to be, as already indicated, in the direction of Government 
rates. 

There are other investments of a similar high order, foremost 
among which must be classed mortgages on real estate, which are 
taken to-day as low as four per cent. Railroad securities of the 
first order pay from six to eight per cent. on their par value, but 
the premium which they command in the market is such that they 
yield the investor five per cent. and less, which is an index of the 
relative security of the investment. Bank stocks may be arranged 
in the same category, yielding five per cent. and less to the investor, 
according to the estimated soundness or prosperity of the insti- 
tution. 

Enough has been said to show that at the present time, at least, 
the better classes of securities and Government bonds yield about 
the same return, the preference being always in favor of the latter for 
absolute safety. But, fearing that it may be objected that the present 
is an exceptional period, and the facts stated a mere coincidence, 
we have taken pains to verify our general statements by an appeal 
to statistics easily obtained. 

In 1853 the United States Government was paying six per cent. in- 
terest on its debt, and prime business paper sold for seven per cent. 
In 1860 Government paid six per cent., and business paper six and 
six and a-half per cent. In 1870 United States bonds were yielding 
five and six per cent., and business paper sold readily at six and 
six and a-half per cent. The same showing might be made for any 
given year; and not only for this country, but for England or 
France, or, in fact, any other country having an organized Govern- 
ment. Now, to apply the foregoing to the subject in hand: If the 
United States Government is borrowing money at three per cent., 
and even finds that its obligations at this rate sell at a premium, is 
it not safe to infer that, so long as its credit remains unimpaired, 
the general tendency of the money market will be in the same di- 
rection ? , 

“ But,” it is asked, “will there be no reaction from the present 
low prices for money as general business revives?” Without doubt 
there will be a slight recoil as confidence is restored, but it will 
not be to the extent of re-establishing the rates that prevailed be- 
fore the depression. There has been a gradual permanent settling 
of values which time will not restore. Low rates will prevail, but 
that will not indicate stagnation or depression, but simply smaller 
returns on capital. And this will not be out of harmony with the 
general tendency of business and manufacturing enterprise, which is, 
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by virtue of sharp competition and mutual rivalry, undoubtedly in 
the direction of smaller profits with greater effort. The time is 
coming when men will have to content themselves with gaining 
wealth less rapidly as individuals, because of its more general dis- 
tribution. Industry and thrift will then count for more than good 
fortune or smartness. 

It should be borne in mind that all our present estimates are 
made on a peace basis; and that, should any element of discord 
or disorder unsettle our internal or foreign relations, all our cal- 
culations would necessarily come to naught. 

We find, then, three influences which have been at work, the inevi- 
table tendency of which has been to bring the money market to 
its present state of productiveness, namely: The large extent to 
which foreign capital has sought our shores for investment; the 
rapid and disproportionate increase of wealth, as compared with 
population, during the past thirty years; the very low rate at 
which it is possible for the United States government to borrow 
money, thus establishing the standard for the nation. Either one 
of the first two influences alone might not be sufficient to materi- 
ally change the status of the money market, but their co-operation, 
combined with the third and most powerful, cannot fail, it would 
seem, to have the tendency indicated. 

There are two conditions of the money market which never fail 
to produce recklessness on the part of investors. The first is, 
extremely large returns for money of a speculative nature, which 
are always transient and treacherous. The other is in opposition 
to this: low rates for safe investments. In the one case, men 
are dazzled with the prospect of sudden riches; in the other, they 
seem to have an insane determination to increase the income on 
their investments, even at the expense of safety. The second state 
is bad enough, but the first is disastrous. It is with the second 
that we have to deal at the present time. If a small return on 
investments is to be the order for the future; if, instead of real- 
izing seven and eight per cent. on standard securities as we did 
at the close of the war, and fur a period afterward, we are brought 
to the necessity of accepting four and five per cent., it becomes 
us to reflect a little and measure our steps before we advance to 
a point of action whence we shall desire afterward to return. Of 
one fact it is wise for us to possess ourselves without delay. It 
is, that when standard rates for money are low, large returns 
always mean risk. There never was, or can be, an exception. Men 
or corporations that have undoubted security to offer can always 
obtain money at the lowest ruling prices, for obvious reasons. No 
one will pay seven per cent. for money when it is obtainable for 
five. If a man is willing to place a mortgage on his property, at 
eight per cent., he is either asking for too large a loan on the 
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market value of the property, or else it is undesirable property to 
deal with; otherwise, the savings banks, or individuals, would 
satisfy his wants at five per cent., or less. If corporations, rail- 
road or otherwise, are offering large returns’'on their securities, it 
is because they have nothing else to recommend them, and are 
thus throwing out a bait to the credulity of unreasoning investors 
These are certainly very obvious reflections, and yet men _ ignore 
the truth contained in them every day. Legitimate enterprise in 
our day and generation never fails of recognition, and it is the 
thoughtless only who are deceived. 

The operations of trade are so closely fwatched and scrutinized 
now-a-days, and so faithfully chronicled, that it is possible to obtain 
the most minute and particular information in regard to every 
possible branch of industry. Nothing can be hid from an inquis- 
itive public. This seems severe sometimes, and yet it is essential 
and useful. That the person who is deceived is negligent of op- 
portunities is true, then, with only slight reservations. 

Hence, it seems almost unaccountable that so much money and 
capital are wasted, and worse than wasted, in worthless invest- 
ments. It would seem to be presumptuous to attempt to assign 
any other reason for it than an inordinate desire to gain money 
which possesses some people. 

It is not difficuit to realize that it is a depressing experience 
for those who have been reliant upon the income on their invest- 
ments, to be forced by circumstances beyond their control to 
accept smaller returns for their money. Especially is this true 
where incomes are limited. It takes a profound philosophy to 
convince such that quiet submission to necessary conditions is the 
part of prudence. And yet, viewed in the calm light of reason, 
it will not be denied that such is the case. One consolation we 
may surely have under such circumstances, that we are not the 
only sufferers. We have plenty of company in our misfortune; 
for what affects us, affects the larger class of investors equally. 

Prudence teaches, then, that under the circumstances, however 
depressing, if we would save ourselves from loss and needless 
anxiety of mind, we must abide the situation. To make sure of 
the principal in any event, even at the expense of small returns, 
is the dictate of wisdom. How much unaffected sorrow and trouble 
might have been saved to the world, if such had been the policy 
of investors from the beginning, those alone who have been 
placed in a position to meet and condole with the unfortunate can 
tell. 

It may not be amiss, just here, while touching a subject of so 
much importance, to throw out a few hints, the result of some 
experience, which may be of use in _ reflecting some light upon 
the subject of safe investments. 
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From what has been already said, it is hardly necessary to re- 
iterate. Make sure of the principal; regard not the return as the 
Jirst consideration. With this maxim thoroughly in mind, the 
world’s market for investments is open. As far as New England 
is concerned, most people are familiar with what are commonly 
called good securities. The net return afforded of itself will settle 
that. But, doubtless, no one has failed to note the fact that the 
West is, at present, presenting attractions to many, in the form 
of possible investments. 

The feeling has prevailed for a great while at the East that the 
West is poor. This is a mistaken notion. The only sense in 
which it may be justly said that the West is poor, is that it is 
largely undeveloped. The centers of industry and population are 
growing wealthy with immense rapidity. Wealth is accumulating 
more rapidly at the West than in the East, because of the multi- 
plying opportunities for its utilization there. Capital finds a more 
ready employment in that section, and, hence, is slightly more 
valuable. But it is a mistake to suppose that such fabulous re- 
turns for money, as are reported, can be obtained from legitimate 
investments. The truth is, that a similar class of investments 
there yield but one, or sometimes two per cent. more than in 
New England. This is not surprising. The conditions warrant it. 
But when it is represented that ten and twelve per cent. can be 
obtained on first-class investments, the statement is a mere fiction. 
Such is not the case. The class of investments for which the 
greatest pretensions are made, and which profess to yield such 
astonishing returns, is that of farm mortgages. 

Now, there is little doubt that a first-class mortgage on pro- 
ductive real estate is just as sure and satisfactory an investment 
in Kansas as in Massachusetts, so far as safety alone is considered. 
But just here is the difficulty, of making sure that it is first-class. 
In dealing with Western securities we, at the East, are working 
at arms length; we are always at a disadvantage. We accept as 
true the representations of agents, supposed to be honest, and 
place our money where we have not the least idea of the value 
of the property involved. It is surprising that investors so readily 
ignore the very dictates of reason and common sense, which they 
so strenuously adhere to at home, in their dealings with those 
points. No one would think for a moment of making a loan in 
New England upon a farm which he had never seen, and about 
which he knew absolutely nothing. And yet, in an extensive 
country like the West, where there is so much valueless as well 
as valuable property, there should be all the more caution exer- 
cised. Strictly speaking, no one is warranted in making a loan 
upon any property, East or West, without first seeing it. 

It is often urged in extenuation of what is here considered an 
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offence against good reason, that the agents for these securities are 
often clergymen and lawyers, reputable men, well known in the 
community, who would not knowingly make representations not 
founded in truth. Very well! The more censurable these agents; 
for they generally know nothing of what they recommend; their 
information is second-hand, and, hence, valueless. The writer has 
in mind one of these reputable (?) agents, lately from the region 
which he was representing, who, when pressed to the point of 
confession, was obliged to admit that he had never seen the prop- 
erty mentioned, and even did not know its exact location, although he 
had seen fit to recommend an investment in the most glowing terms. 

It is lamentable! To illustrate the pernicious influence which 
men of standing and character may have upon those who have 
reason to rely upon them for good judgment: The writer recently 
received a call from a widow of small means, who asked advice 
as to the advisability of selling National Bank stock paying six 
per cent. dividends, and purchasing a Western mortgage promising 
ten per cent., the same having been recommended by an intimate 
friend in the ministry. The advice, promptly given, was in favor 
of retaining the bank stock, by all means. Whereupon the lady 
proceeded to enumerate the virtues of her friend, the agent, dis- 
trusting everything that would seem to indicate that probably he 
did not know what he was talking about, and finally closed by 
saying that if she could secure ten per cent. for her money as long 
as she lived, she was not particular whether her heirs ever recovered 
any of the principal or not. What nonsense! What desperation! 
And yet, how many are guilty of the same kind of reasoning. And 
they are led on and indulged in their folly by thoughtless advisers, 
who ought to know better. The dictate of reason in this, as in 
other matters, is: “Look before you leap.” Examine for yourself 
the evidences of genuineness before you accept advice from any. 
Is is better to distrust every form of investment until you have 
satisfied yourself that it is worthy of confidence, rather than to 
be duped, cajoled, and flattered by an unthinking, if not unprin- 
cipled class of men. 

Western railroad securities attract more or less attention at the 
East, and should be handled with care. Railroad construction is 
epidemic; it flourishes at the expense of the misinformed. 

The leading trunk lines are well known for their financial strength 
and general prosperity; too well known, in fact, to offer great 
inducements to high-rate investors. Future developments will prob- 
ably reveal the absorption by these prosperous main arteries of the 
local and now profitless systems which interlace the Westward- 
lying States. The great North-west is to be opened to traffic, and 
it is to this section that we must look in the near future for the 
finest developments in railway enterprise. 
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Municipal securities have a high standing among conservative 
investors, and, because of this fact, yield small returns. 

It were possible, if time and space permitted, to enumerate in 
detail a list of reliable investments, more or less complete. On the 
other hand, time and space would both fail us in any attempt to 
mention the names of even a percentage of the so-called securities 
with which men will persist in being deluded. 

It is to our eternal peace ot mind, however, that there are laws 
which govern in this as in other material matters; and of these 
laws and their practical working it has been our endeavor to speak 


in the foregoing {pages. . 
WM. Woopwarp. 





INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. 


The line between the old-fashioned political economists, who are 
content to imagine hypotheses and build their systems on them, and 
the newer economists who are seeking to pursue the far more diff- 
cult process of gathering facts and deducing economic principles from 
them, is becoming clearer. Concerning the superiority of the newer 
method, nothing need be said here. Outside the little circle of eco- 
nomic dreamers, men have long distrusted the old political economy, 
because it rested on a foundation so unsubstantial. The man of 
business is a believer, first of all, in facts; and if an economist 
sought to state principles for application in the production and ex- 
change of wealth, it was necessary to show their fitness in order to 
secure their acceptance. But it was clearly enough seen in many 
ways that these principles were crude in the extreme, and little 
worthy of attention, much less application to any given situation. 
The newer economy, however, if not as complete in the number of 
its principles as the old, is much safer, so far as it has gone, be- 
cause it starts with a right method. It considers economic princi- 
ples not as fixed and unvarying, but the outcome of the existing 
situation, and changing with that in every country and generation. 
This method, therefore, encourages, in the strongest manner, the 
study of the social organism in its parts and entirety, and one of 
the consequences is a series of books, reports, and monographs, 
which possess a real value in advancing political economy and the 
welfare of society. The sixteenth report of Col. Wright, Chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of Massachusetts, is a work of 
this nature. It is replete with important facts concerning the past 
relations of labor and capital, and will prove helpful in future dis- 
cussions of the subject. Its chief statistical feature this year is the 
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tables of wages and prices from 1752 to 1860, which, with the ac- 
companying text, occupy a large part of the bulky volume in which 
the report is presented. There are, however, in addition to this 
work of tabulation, other features of special interest and value, to 
which attention may be profitably directed, notably the account of 
the economic experiment of the Pullman Car Company, at Pull- 
man, Ill., the examination into the causes and effects of Sunday 
labor, and other matters. 

The industrial development of the State is divided into three pe- 
riods—first, the early industrial period prior to the introduction of 
machinery and the factory system, and which may be said to close 
about the year 1815; secondly, the period of transition, marking 
the change from the old to the modern industrial system, and 
comprising the years between 1815 and 1830; and lastly, the pres- 
ent industrial period, from 1830 to the present time. Each period 
is given a historical sketch, besides the elaborate tables of figures. 
These cannot well be summarized, but the following comparative 
table will show one of the ways in which the condition of the la- 
borer improved with the progress of invention: 


COMPARISON OF WAGES BY PERIODS 1830 AND 1860. 


Average — tly Average ay P 
, wages Jor the pe- wages for the pe- ercentage 2 
Occupation. pe eh ’ eH naire jeneaadn ¥ 
with 1830. with 1860. 
Agricultural laborers.......... $ 0.803 nines $ 1.01 saad 25.8 
I te nn'e see oemeein’ I.12 ‘oni 1.69 ions 50.9 
Pe cénsecadens + amelie 1.07 one 2.03 aren 89.7 
SR. ss cneeeeebeewewe 1.29 isin 1.96 nana 51.9 
Clothing makers... ............ 1.27 esas 1.43 sees 12.6 
Cotton-mill operatives*........ 0.886 sume 1.03 etn 16.3 
errr rere tine eee ston 2.90 pups 161.9 
PEOOUOND GHNIUB «00.0000 ceseees 1.13 eens 1.65 er 46.0 
ER or 0.796 eens 0.975 sean 22.5 
Masons....... ee eee tion 22 asian 1.53 eee 25-4 
I es eneeme wails 1.23 omaha 1.35 ican 9.8 
SEE d:n60ccneésncenwaeses 1.21 eee 1.66 sone 37.2 
REESE se ae 1.25 puns 1.85 séjine 48.0 
Paper-mill operatives........... 0.666 1.18 wees 75-7 
i als dict 1.25 ones 1.75 — 40.0 
Ship and boat builders......... 1.40 cove 3.65 anae 160.7 
Shoemakers........ pheneedeeee 1.06 oses 1.70 ones 60.4 
Tanners and curriers........... 1.13 owne 1.67 kneel 47.8 
Woolen-goods makers......... 1.25 ‘ts 1.72 sien 37.6 
Woolen-mill operatives......... 0.946 one 0.873 ans +7.7 


Consolidating and averaging the wages shown in the comparisons, 
it appears that, for all the occupations compared, the general aver- 
age increase in wages shown for the decade ending with 1880 is 


* As the wages of cotton-mill operatives presented for the period ending with 1830 are for 
females only, the average daily wage for 1836, which includes both sexes, is used in this 
comparison. Similarly, as the wages of woolen-mill operatives for the period ending with 
1830, are for overseers principally, the average daily wage for 1837 is used in this table, the 
latter affording a fairer basis of occupation. 


+ Decrease. 
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52.3 per cent. From a comparison of the prices given for the 
same periods, it appears that: 
Agricultural products advanced 62.8 per cent. 
RE GES GRO BIER. cc ccccc ccccccceses ....advanced 29.0 per cent, 
Candles and soap advanced 42.6 per cent. 
Dairy products advanced 38.8 per cent. 
Fish advanced 9.8 per cent. 
advanced 26.0 per cent, 
Fuel (wood only) advanced 55.4 per cent. 
Meats, etc. (Turkey added)................- -.advanced 53.0 per cent. 
EE I GEE. « 6 on 6006 deca sees 0¢ese0ccceee? declined 38.9 per cent. 
Clothing and dress goods declined 24.7 per cent. 
Sy Mca ccvcccensess oererrrertT tT Tere. declined 30.9 per cent. 
Food preparations (raisins added) declined 17.5 per cent. 
Letter paper declined 35.1 per cent. 
Spices and condiments declined 36.5 per cent. 


By a consolidation of the percentages showing either an advance 
or decline in prices for the 14 classes of articles represented in 
the comparison, the general average percentage of increase in prices 
is found to be 9.6 per cent. If, on the other hand, we consider, 
for the same classes of articles, the averages and not the percent- 
ages, obtained in each class, we find the general average increase 
in prices to be 15.7 per cent. The mean of these two _ percent- 
ages is 12.7 per cent., which figure is presented as indicating, for 
the 14 classes of articles considered, the general average increase 
in prices shown for the decade ending with 1860 as compared 
with that ending with 1830. In the absence of budgets showing 
the expenses of workingmen for the periods under consideration, no 
results can be arrived at which will accurately indicate the per- 
centage of increased cost of living to the workingman for the 
decade ending with 1860 as compared with that ending with 1830. 
The percentages of advance or decline in prices, however, con- 
sidered in connection with the material advance in wages from 
1830 to 1860, are sufficiently indicative of the improved condition 
financially of the working man. It should be noted that in but 
three classes of articles, agricultural products, fuel, meat, etc., has 
the increase in prices been so great as the increase in wages. 

In the elaborate review of wages and prices in 1860, 1872 and 
1878, contained in the tenth annual report of this bureau, it was 
remarked that the ascertained relations of wages and prices show 
“in 1878 an advance over 1860 of 24.4 per cent. in average weekly 
wages, and an average advance in cost of living of 14% per cent., 
which means a pecuniary betterment of Io per cent. in the gen- 
eral condition of the workingman in Massachusetts in 1878 as 
compared with 1860, no account being made of the decrease in 
the hours of labor in many industries.” Subsequent investigations 
of the bureau have shown no decline in the condition of the 
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workingman since 1878. All occupations show their highest wage 
during the decade ending with 1860 or subsequently. Six classes 
of workmen—agricultural laborers, clothing makers, gold and silver 
workers, nail-makers, shoemakers, and woolen-goods makers—appear 
to have received their highest wage during the decade ending 
with 1883. Paper mill operatives report highest wage received for 
both the decades ending with 1880 and 1883. Glass makers, har- 
ness makers, and ship and boat builders show their highest wage 
during the decade ending with 1860, and all others, except those 
just noted, during the decade ending with 1880. If the period on 
which appears the largest proportion of highest or lowest wage 
rate to the whole number returned be taken as indicating the 
highest or lowest wage level for the century, as the case may be, 
then it appears that the level of highest wages was reached in 
1880, 18 of the 25 industries presented in that year returning their 
highest recorded wage. The level of highest prices seems to be 
during 1820, 27 of the 83 articles having in that year their high- 
est recorded prices. On the other hand, the largest proportion of 
lowest prices appears in 1860, 17 out of 79 articles having then 
their lowest recorded prices. Thus, directly, the laborer profits by 
increased wages for his work, and, indirectly, by the advanced 
standard of civilization, in the benefits of which he shares equally 
with his employer, and without direct cost to himself. In the 
free schools, the free library, well-lighted streets, public water sup- 
plies, and improved tenements, are seen important ways in which 
he shares with capital, few of which were open to his predeces- 
sors from 1800 to 1830. It is undoubtedly true that each age 
brings its own problems, and that the industrial changes of the 
country, which have amounted to an industrial revolution, have 
not been effected without individual cases of hardship. The tran- 
sition from manual to machine labor has been a serious matter to 
many workmen who have not been able at once to adapt them- 
selves to the new industrial conditions. The sharp competition of 
the present day renders it necessary for employers to watch care- 
fully that important element in production, the cost of labor as 
represented in wages, and, in considering the question of labor 
cost, the rate of wages is generally taken as the standard. It is how- 
ever, the sum of wages and not the raze which constitutes the true 
money standard of cost of labor; in other words, as capital, through 
machinery, becomes more effective, the relative number of laborers 
is decreased in proportion to product, the rate of wages is in- 
creased, but the sum of wages is reduced. 
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THE DEPRESSION IN BUSINESS. 


As the sole cause of a check to production is such a fall in the 
prices of the things produced as to seriously reduce or wholly 
destroy the profit of production, it is a matter of familiar experi- 
ence that renewed activity in production is not to be looked for 
until there is a general confidence that prices have touched bottom. 
It is only from the hope of a profit that men will permanently 
produce at all, although they will sometimes do so temporarily 
when the most they expect is to escape loss. This last thing 
happens from various motives, such as the desire, partly benevo- 
lent and partly selfish, to keep their workmen together, and the 
fear of losing their trade and customers by a suspension of their 
business. 

But while a confidence that prices have fallen as low as _ they 
will, is an essential pre-requisite to revived production, it is not 
of itself sufficient to bring about that desired result. There must 
also be some profit in production at the low-water mark of prices, 
and until this has been brought about by a new adjustment of 
the costs of production, such as wages, interest on capital and the 
market values of raw materials, production will not be enlarged. 
All these things are sure to come at last. As long as mankind 
have wants and desires to be satisfied, there will be production, 
and in some way or other the conditions indispensable to produc- 
tion will establish themselves. , 

It may be said, and with some truth, that general observations 
of this kind are nothing more than dreary platitudes, and that 
they throw little light upon the practical and really burning 
question as to the probable duration of the present depression. 
But it is necessary to reiterate sound and approved views and 
principles, whatever uncertainty there may be about the exact way 
in which they bear upon actual situations. 

It seems clear enough that a simultaneous revival in all lines 
of production is not to be expected, inasmuch as the circum- 
stances affecting the different lines are not the same. But a re- 
vival in certain lines soon becomes not universal but general, 
from the inter-dependence of all branches of business, and from the 
fact that a revival in even one of the important branches of pro- 
duction, increases the consuming power as to the whole range of 
commodities, of all the persons engaged in it as laborers, or other- 
wise. 

It seems to be established also as a fact of observation, that peri- 
ods of marked depression in business affairs are very much longer 
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than periods of marked buoyancy. Two years covered the whole 
of the “boom” commencing in the summer of 1879, and ending in 
the summer of 1881. Twice that number of years of depression have 
followed, and the clouds still overhang, and the indications that they 
are breaking away are still slight and dubious, This fact of the 
greater duration of depression than of excited activities in business, 
has been sometimes spoken of as analogous to the fact that the hu- 
man body is subject to protracted years of pain, while the pleasures 
of which it is susceptible are very limited in time. The facts in the 
two cases may be similar, but the causes must be entirely differ- 
ent and can throw no light upon each other. 

It has been frequently pointed out, and the statistics which es- 
tablish it are so numerous and so uniform that there can be no 
doubt about it, that the differences in the amounts of production, 
comparing periods of great depression with periods of great activ- 
ity, are far less than is popularly supposed. In the worst times, 
the number of persons out of employment, although distressingly 
large in itself, is still small compared with the number of persons 
who still find work to do, although it may be at reduced wages. It 
therefore cannot require any very large percentage of increase in 
the present volume of production, to provide employment for all on 
some scale of wages. 

As already noticed, business may revive, by reason of readjustments 
of wages and of other costs of production, at the present general 
range of prices, or at any lower range to which they may fall. But 
so long as a rise of prices is looked to as the means of resuscita- 
tion, this much is certain, that there can be no rise of prices here, 
which is not preceded or immediately followed by a rise of prices in 
other commercial countries. Prices in all countries come to an 
equilibrium as inevitably as water does, but in water there is no 
other equilibrium than that of a level, whereas an equilibrium of 
prices, as between nations, is that relation of their respective prices 
which so controls their merchandise trade with each other, that 
there shall be no balances requiring the shipments of the monetary 
metals. There can be no rise of prices here, unless there is also 
one in Europe. A high, or low range of prices, measured, of course, 
in the same monetary metals, is always a world fact, and never, 
except under exceedingly brief and transitory conditions, a local fact. 
It 1s possible and has sometimes happened, that the cause of.a 
high or low range of prices in the commercial world has been 
something done in a particular country, as in the conspicuous and 
modern case of the unprecedented rise of prices in Europe in 13871 
and 1872, from the suspension of specie payments in France in the 
last half of 1870, followed in that country by the sudden issue of 
$500,000,000 of irredeemable paper and the equally sudden diffusion 
over Europe of enormous masses of French gold and silver coins. 
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But the resulting raised range of prices was none the less a world 
fact, because it originated in a local fact. Whoever expects that prices 
can rise here while remaining low in other commercial countries, 
will assuredly find himself mistaken. There can be no cause suffi- 
cient to raise prices here, measured in metallic money, unless it is a 
cause of such a nature and of such a potency as to raise them 
in all commercial countries. If there is no such cause, the only 
relief for which we can reasonably look, is in such a readjustment 
of the costs of production as will restore business activity on the 
present scale of prices, or possibly on a lower one, but at any 
rate on the scale of prices, whatever it may be, which the over- 
ruling law of the equilibrium of prices throughout the world en- 
forces. Business will move along just as well on a basis of five 
dimes, as of five dollars, for a barrel of flour, with all other 
prices correspondingly low, and all that debtor nations and debtor 
individuals will have to do in that case is, to wipe out their ob- 
ligations with the sponge of bankruptcy, after submitting to the 
loss of at least all such property as they may have specifically 
pledged to secure their indebtedness. 





> th._£- 


FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The New Orleans 7zmes-Democrat is authority for the statement 
that one-half of the cotton crop of this year is the product of white 
labor, as compared with forty-eight per cent. last year, and with forty- 
four per cent. in 1883. There was in the old slavery days more or 
less cotton raised by small, white farmers, by their own labor and 
that of their families, and the cotton so raised was generally picked 
more carefully and rated higher in the market than that picked on 
the plantations. At that period, attempts to raise cotton by hiring 
white laborers were frowned upon and discountenanced by southern 
public opinion, although the number of such laborers who would 
have been glad of employment at moderate wages in the cotton 
fields was always large. 

A Manitoba correspondent of the Montreal Herald, speaking of 
the establishment of a cheese factory at Minnedosa, says that the 
pasturage of Manitoba is so rich that nine and one-half pounds of 
milk there will make a pound of cheese, whereas eleven pounds are 
required in the Province of Ontario, the dairying resources of which 
have always had a high repute. The Manitoba lands possess great 
fertility, but it will only be in years of exceptional fertility that 
wheat can be exported to Europe with a profit, unless the short 
route by the way of Hudson’s Bay can be made available, which 
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does not at present seem to be probable. In Manitoba, crops 
must be worked into beef, cheese, butter, and other things more val- 
uable in proportion to their weight than wheat is, in order to 
make the province prosperous. It may be made to answer for a 
time in the rude beginnings of the settlement of that country, 
but as capital increases, a thrifty, intelligent, and energetic people 
will diversify their industries, and the era of solid growth and real 
enrichment, independent of the ups and downs of foreign markets» 
will then have been reached. 

The average value of Chili copper in bars, in England, was £ 62 
1os. during the year 1881, £66 15s. during 1882, £63 5s. during 1883, 
and £ 54 7s. during 1884. At the beginning of September, 1885, it 
was £42 15s. Present prices are said by an English journal to be 
“so low that they have no parallel in history.” The fall in the 
price is largely due to the recent expansion of the copper-mining 
industry in this country, the stimulation of which by a protective 
tariff was so violently denounced by the free-trade doctrinazres, but 
which has proved to be an immense practical success. A _ corre- 
spondent of the London 7Zzmes declares that the copper produc- 
tion of the United States “is one of the most gigantic develop- 
ments now claiming the attention of the political economist and 
the man of business,” and that this country has already “swung 
round from the position of a leading consumer to that of a first- 
class producer.” 

The fall in the prices of cattle and sheep during the present year 
in Great Britain and Ireland has been very great, but has been 
most severe in the prices of sheep. The London 7zmes, near the 
end of September, said, in respect to the latter, that it had “ varied 
from fifteen to thirty per cent., while in some cases a fall of one- 
half has had to be submitted to.” This is mainly ascribed to the 
importation of frozen mutton from New Zealand, which increased 
from 247,772 carcasses during the year ending March 31, 1884, to 
491,096 carcasses during the year ending March 31, 1885. The Zzmes 
seems to expect that this importation from New Zealand will now 
diminish, but if it does, it will not be from any decrease in the 
flocks of New Zealand, which are constantly enlarging, but from the 
decline of prices in the British mutton market. It is reported from 
the Argentine Confederation, which has one hundred millions of 
sheep, that it is now far advanced in preparations to ship frozen 
mutton to England, in competition with the New Zealanders. 

Among official documents recently issued by the Government of 
the Province of Ontario is one showing that at the end of 1884 
it had 751 cheese factories, as compared with 635 at the end of 
1883, and 471 at the end of 1881. The quantity of cheese made in 
1884 was sixty-seven million pounds, valued at $6,998,889, as com- 
pared with a production of fifty-three million pounds, valued at 
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$ 5,500,000, in 1883. Canadian cheese, if it was made duty free, 
would be imported largely by this country, and it is now our prin- 
cipal competitor in the British cheese market. 

The production of beet sugar has not been made a practical suc- 
cess anywhere in this country on a large scale, except in California. 
It is claimed that there are in that State, north of San Francisco, 
three million acres specially adapted to the cultivation of the sugar 
beet. California can undoubtedly supply the Pacific Coast with sugar 
from the beet, but not in competition with the cane sugar raised 
by Chinese labor in the Sandwich Islands. 

The railroad shipments of wool from Montana Territory during 
1884 amounted to 4,150,000 pounds, and its flocks of sheep are increas- 
ing at a rate which will duplicate their numbers every three years. 
The Baltimore Journal of Commerce says of the Montana wool, that 
it is “a favorite with manufacturers for medium to fine medium 
fabrics.” 

The late French Chamber of Deputies increased the tariff on 
wheat, and it is said that the new Chamber just elected will be 
still more protective, and will be likely to impose almost prohibit- 
ory duties on foreign grain and meats. The candidates of all the 
French parties tried to outdo each other in promises of protection 
to the agriculturists. Nothing is more certain than that France will 
adhere more rigidly than ever to that policy. Free trade has no 
foothold there, except among theorizing doctrénazres. 

There is now in existence in India a law of the English authori- 
ties regulating the hours of labor in the cotton factories. The re- 
strictions which it imposes are, however, very slightly protective to 
laborers, as shown by the amendments to it, which are reported to 
have been agreed upon by a commission recently appointed upon 
the subject. One is to raise the minimum age of children em- 
ployed from seven years to nine. The present law rates persons 
twelve years old as adults, and it is proposed to raise that age to 
fourteen. Women, under the proposed new law, are only to be 
worked from 6 A.M. to 6 P. M., with one hour’s cessation out of 
that time. There are now only fifteen days’ rest in a year, which 
it is proposed to change to one day in the week, from which it 
would seem that the Ten Commandments are beginning to be con- 
sidered as in force in the dependencies as well as in the home do- 
minions of Great Britain. 

The . Berlin Conference, which adjusted the terms upon which 
the last war between Russia and Turkey was brought to a close, 
provided, among other things: (1). That Bulgaria and Servia, which 
became independent of Turkey, should provide for their share of 
the previously existing Turkish debt; (2) that Greece and Mon- 
tenegro should do the same thing in respect to the slices of 
Turkish territory which they respectively obtained by the adjust- 
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ment; and (3) that Roumania should not be fully admitted into 
the family of European nations until it repealed its laws forbidding 
Jews to hold lands. These various provisions have so far, to use 
an expression of the London Lconomist, “been suffered to sleep.” 
No visible effort has been made to enforce either of them, except 
the one in relation to Roumania, which has, nevertheless, stubbornly 
refused to permit Jews to hold lands, upon the ground that the 
borrowing and improvident propensities of its land-holding classes 
were so incurable, that all their possessions would, sooner or later, 
pass into the hands of the money lenders of the Israelite pur- 
suasion, by the foreclosure of mortgages. We doubt very much 
whether the Berlin Conference expected, by the several provisions 
referred to, to do anything more than to manifest their own per- 
sonal fealty to the financial classes which rule Europe. The hos- 
tility to the Jews in Eastern Europe is so bitter and inveterate, 
that it is continually breaking out in acts of violence and blood- 
shed, and even in countries like Russia and Austria, where the 
governments are strong and do all they can to restrain such acts. 
It could not really have been hoped by anybody that the rulers of 
Roumania could be coerced by threats into taking the risk of 
being themselves expelled from power, if they attempted to give 
to Jews the right to acquire landed property. As to Bulgaria, 
Servia, Montenegro, and Greece, all of them poor countries, and 
with more burdens of their own than they can well carry, their 
voluntary assumption of shares of the fabulous debts of Turkey is 
an idle fancy, and there is no nation ready to coerce them, or who 
would be permitted to coerce them. To Turkey itself, it is a 
matter of the supremest indifference, whether its debt is paid or 
not. The Turkish administrators have,no coupons out receivable 
for taxes, and the debt costs them nothing, except the trouble of 
occasionally writing diplomatic letters, assuring their creditors of 
their anxious desire to pay, and of their hope that they may be 
able to do so at some future day. 

During the eight years from 1875 to 1883, the London LZconomist, 
while it claims that the British National debt was diminished 
£ 14,491,000, admits that the local municipal debts of England and 
Wales alone were increased from £ 92,820,000 to £ 159,143,000, or 
by the great sum of £ 66,323,000, and were thus more than doubled. 
Although it points out that some portion of this added local 
debt was incurred for productive works, and that the ratable 
annual value of the property assessable for local expenditures in- 
creased from £ 119,000,000 to £ 143,000,000, between 1875 and 1883, it 
still fears that debt burdens have been assumed “more rapidly than 
is prudent.” 

The San Francisco Axlletin says the building in that city during 
the first nine months of this year amounted to $6,439,501, which 
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is $136,694 more than it was during the whole of last year. In 1880 it 
amounted to only $1,754,435. Taking the whole country together, 
building has rarely been more active than it has been during 1885. 

The Dry Goods Reporter, which has all along been disposed to 
make the most of every symptom of improving trade, said in its 
issue of October 3d: 

The range of prices ruling upon all textile fabrics, even those most in 
favor and demand, is still very low, and though we talk of an advance, 
it really has been very trifling upon any description of goods. Manu- 
facturers seem disposed to market their reduced output at a nominal 
profit, and thus keep off undue competition, which a larger advance 
might induce by stimulating others to freshly engage in or increase 
their production. 


This seems to us a very fair and accurate description of the 
improvement of trade since the beginning of August. In only a 
small degree, and only in respect to a very few articles, has it 
consisted in a rise of prices, but has arisen from a willingness on 
the part of sellers to meet the actual range of market prices, and 
from a conviction on the part of buyers that no lower range is 
to be expected. Later on, the range may be higher, but that 
species of improvement is not likely to be realized until the down- 
ward turn in Europe is checked, which as yet does not seem to 
be the case. The accounts of trade in England, in particular, all 
agree in representing: the gloom as rather on the increase than 
diminishing. 

The Glasgow Chamber of Commerce was addressed on the 25th of 
September, on the question of the metallic standards, by Mr. Smith, 
Member of Parliament from Liverpool, and by Mr. Grenfell, an ex- 
Governor of the Bank of England. Mr. Smith maintained that the 
real burden of the British National debt had been increased within 
a dozen years £ 250,000,000 by the appreciation of gold, which he 
attributed mainly to the demonetization of silver. Mr. Grenfell re- 
iterated the view which he has expressed several times within three 
or four years, that it was idle to expect within any near period such 
a change of fixed British opinion as would admit of the remonetiza- 
tion of silver. But he thought that the Government might be in- 
duced to renew its offer made in 1881, to enter into an engagement 
to keep the Indian mints open to silver for at least ten years. 
Whether Mr. Grenfell’s wish was father to this last thought, remains 
to be seen. 

The rice crop of the United States promised to be extraordinarily 
Jarge this year, but is now believed to have been decreased from 
150,000 to 200,000 barrels, by rains and inundations in September, so 
that it may be even less than the yield of last year. The crop 
ranges from 400,000 to 500,000 barrels. 

The Michigan Legislature, during its last session, passed a law 
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limiting the hours of labor in mills, factories, etc., to ten, exclusive 
of the time spent at dinner, but with the proviso that the work- 
people might voluntarily contract to labor any number of hours. As 
a matter of experience, it has turned out everywhere, and always 
will, that there 1s no real freedom of contract between employers and 
laborers, lenders and borrowers, landlords and tenants, etc. What- 
ever the law permits the weaker party to agree to do, the stronger 
party will compel him to enter into a contract to do. The old rule 
of a three years’ redemption of a mortgage in Massachusetts was 
destroyed by a law permitting mortgagors to contract to submit to 
a summary sale, in case of a default of payment, whereupon they 
were all compelled to execute such a contract. In England, the 
right of tenants to claim compensation for damages suffered from 
the hunting sports of their landlords, was destroyed by permitting 
them to waive that right when they took their leases, with the 
result that landlords would execute no leases without such a 
waiver. A law, purporting to limit the hours of labor, but per- 
mitting laborers to contract themselves out of the law, will prove in 
practice to be entirely ineffectual. Some mills in Michigan have 
already imposed upon their laborers the condition of agreeing to 
hours of labor exceeding ten. 
A London dispatch, October 15, says: 


The low price of silver is stimulating exportation of wheat from 
India. Enormous shipments are pending. Vessels have already been 
chartered for 100,000 tons. 


So long as the rupee currency of India retains at home an 
unimpaired purchasing power over commodities and labor, its depre- 
ciation relatively to gold must stimulate its exports of wheat to 
England and other gold standard countries. The Indian cultivators 
sell always for rupees, the only money they know anything about, or 
ever handle, and the competition of the exporting merchants of 
Bombay and Calcutta, will secure them more rupees for their wheat, 
in proportion as bills drawn for pounds sterling will sell for more 
rupees to the pound. It was this view which induced Mr. Grenfell 
to say at Glasgow (Sep. 25): 

I am strongly of opinion that India, as a whole, is reaping a golden 
harvest by the present state of affairs. 


There was nothing upon which Cernuschi insisted with more 
vehemence, or more often, when he was in this country in 1876, 
than upon the ruinous losses which India was suffering from the 
depreciation of silver relatively to gold. The contrast between the 
“ruinous losses ” of Cernuschi, and the “golden harvest” of Gren- 
fell, shows how differently the same object will appear to observers 
from different points of view. 
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ON THE PROTECTION OF BANKS AND OTHER 
MONEYED INSTITUTIONS FROM LOSSES 
THROUGH DEFAULTING OFFICERS.* 


The surrounding of the deposits and securities held by the cor- 
porate and private banks and bankers, with the most effective guards 
possible against fraudulent loss, is a matter of far-reaching import- 
ance. Guards have been multiplied from time to time, with the 
expansion of business and the growth of experience, but the de- 
falcations that have happened within the last two or three years, 
have led many a banker to inquire whether it was not possible 
to devise and apply more effective protection against these unwel- 
come occurrences. 

In approaching the subject, it is fitting to remark that, not- 
withstanding the number of defalcations among bank officials, there 
is no reason for concluding they are more wicked in general than 
other persons. Nearly all the prominent banks throughout the 
country are public institutions, and consequently their errors and 
wrongdoings are exposed to the public eye. Of their managers, 
so long as they behave well, nothing is said, but the moment 
they depart from the right way, they learn that the public eye 
is on them, and that the voice which is slow to praise, while 
they do right, is quick to condemn when they do wrong. In pri- 
vate business, conducted quietly and not subject to public examin- 
ation, many a confidential clerk, or other trusted person, embezzles 
without public exposure. In railroad and other companies also, 
these events occur, yet remain unknown except to a few. Now 
and then a case of this kind comes to light. The much larger 
number, doubtless, are safely entombed from public knowledge. If 
the entire record of frauds of this nature were known, consider- 
ing the amount of money and securities handled by the two 
classes—those employed in banks and those employed in other 
kinds of business—it is believed that the record of the former 
class would be much whiter than the record of the other. 

With this introduction we advance to the subject itself. Our 
first proposition is—the more elaborate the machinery for conduct- 
ing the banking business, so long as undivided direct responsibility 
is maintained, the more complete is the security. The mode of 
receiving and paying the public money is a good illustration. Those 
who are familiar with the system adopted by Hamilton, and 
somewhat improved by his successors, know that it is very elab- 


* A paper read by the Editor at the Bankers’ Convention at Chicago. 
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orate, giving rise to the name of “red tape.” If the Government 
sought to receive and disburse the public money in the most direct 
manner possible, it would throw aside no inconsiderable part of the 
machinery now used. Why, then, is a system so cumbrous main- 
tained? To gain greater security. The system is so arranged that 
the action of each officer is a check on every other, thereby ren- 
dering the perpetration of frauds more difficult. Their small num- 
ber, considering the magnitude of the operations of the Govern- 
ment, have long ago proved the wisdom of the experiment, and 
amply justified the cost of maintaining it. A bank can multiply 
its checks or guards against fraud and error without mingling per- 
sonal responsibility, followed, however; by three important conse- 
quences: First, the employment of more men; secondly, increasing 
the expense; and, thirdly, diminishing the facility for transacting 
business. A bank desires to transact its business economically and 
quickly, especially in saving the time of its customers. How far it 
can prudently go in increasing its expense or in taking the time of 
its customers in order to erect stronger guards against loss for the 
benefit of all, must obviously be left to the determination of each 
bank. We shall make sonfe remarks in another place that may be 
of use in forming an answer. Before doing so, however, we shall 
pass to another side of our subject. 

Frauds and errors happen, for the most part, among those who 
handle the securities or cash, by which is here meant money—bills 
and specie. There is not much opportunity of perpetrating fraud in 
receiving checks, which, of course, constitute by far the larger por- 
tion of bank deposits. Nor is there much danger among bookkeepers 
of making false entries. Sometimes, it is true, they have forged 
checks, passed them off, and entered them in their ledgers and in 
the books of depositors, but cases of this kind are now infrequent. 
Note tellers, too, have sold notes not matured, and appropriated the 
proceeds; happily, such frauds are rare. Frauds are confined princi- 
pally to those who handle the money or have control of it. What 
guards, therefore, can be erected, to prevent them from abstracting 
the money entrusted to their keeping ? 

Let us consider the receiving teller first. Some banks require the 
money of depositors to go through the hands of two receiving 
tellers. The first one will take it and count it, and enter it on his 
book and give a ticket for the amount, and then return it to the 
depositor, who takes it to the second teller, by whom it is received 
as well as the ticket, recounted and entered on his book. In posting 
such deposits it will be seen that an admirable system of checks is 
created; for the keepers of the individual ledgers may post from 
the first teller’s record, while the general bookkeeper may make his 
posting from the second teller’s record, and thus a good check is 
established all around. But such a system must detain the de- 
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positor for a longer time, and, for this reason, is not always desirable. 
Moreover, many banks receive deposits without counting, deposit- 
Ors trusting entirely to the honesty and accuracy of the bank of- 
ficials. In such banks, of course, the system just described would 
be useless. | 

Another guard might be established. The depositor might be re- 
quired to make two tickets describing his deposits, leaving one with 
the discount clerk or other designated official, and the money and 
second ticket with the receiving teller. Then the general bookkeeper 
might post from one set of tickets and the individual bookkeepers 
from the second set, and thus a good system of checks be estab- 
lished. 

Another thing can be done, namely, after counting the money of 
the depositor, to return it and have him deposit it in a proper re- 
ceptacle, and which the receiving teller cannot open. If this were 
done he would have no money whatever in his possession, save 
during the count. But then it would be necessary for somebody 
to handle it, and when this was done the risk of loss would be in- 
curred. Many of the recent defalcations have been by receiving 
tellers, who have made false entries of the amount received. Some 
of them would have been sooner detected by writing up the books 
of depositors more frequently, or by having them compared with 
the books of the bank by other officials than those who made the 
ntries. T he practice of writing up the books of depositors with 
regularity is falling into disuse; a reform in this regard ought to be 
made at once. Moreover, why could not a rule be made, or stat- 
ute enacted, if necessary, requiring depositors to present their books 
within stated periods—thirty, sixty, or other days—and, if not ob- 
served, absolving the bank for all losses from error that may have 
occurred? It may be fairly presumed that errors could be more 
easily corrected soon after their happening than they can be at a 
much later time. Surely a bank ought not to suffer tor the contribu- 
tory negligence of its depositors. 

Now, let us consider the paying teller. He must be entrusted 
with money for making payments. But, why could not a clerk or 
other person be detailed every day for counting the paying teller’s 
cash in the morning before beginning business, and after his proof 
is made at the close of the day, for the purpose of finding out 
whether any error or fraud has been committed? What is the pres- 
ent system? The paying teller makes out his proof at the close of 
the day and submits it to his superior officer; but whether his 
cash corresponds with his statement, who knows? When Scott, the 
paying teller of the Manhattan Bank of New York, ran away with 
a large amount a few months ago, it was assumed that he took it 
during his last day of service, but on what reason is the assump- 
tion founded? May he not have abstracted money from time to 
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time for a long period—from the time, in fact, since the last count 
had been made by others. Well knowing that his cash was re- 
counted only at considerable intervals, he was quite safe in helping 
himself if he desired. This judgment, therefore, of a sudden rob- 
bery is not tenable, so long as the present system is continued: 
whether the paying teller’s proof is correct or not is purely a mat- 
ter of faith. Why is it not practicable and also desirable to desig- 
nate a man every day to go over the paying teller’s cash after him, 
and thus make more certain the truth of his statement? Of 
course, if the examiner and paying teller should combine to com- 
mit fraud, it would be just as easy as before. We would suggest 
the designation of a different person from day to day: sometimes 
the president doing it, sometimes the cashier, and, again, a director 
might be willing to make an examination of that kind; and so, by 
varying the examination constantly, might we not with reason hope 
that the paying teller would exercise greater care in making up his 
statement than he does at present. 

In suggesting such an examination to a bank officer, not long 
since, he remarked that no paying teller would submit to it; but 
another bank officer of longer experience remarked that a paying 
teller who would not submit was quite unfit for his place, that no 
honest officer objected to any investigation, however searching or 
frequent. If it were general, and not spasmodic or casual, and ap- 
plied to all paying tellers without distinction, it is believed they 
would not object to the examination. We all know that examina- 
tions are constantly made, of one kind or another; moreover, it 
should be remembered that all checks and investigations are for a 
twofold purpose—to discover errors as well as frauds, for it is inev- 
itable that, in conducting a business with the utmost care, errors 
will occur, and investigations are always in order to prevent and dis- 
cover them. 

A similar examination might be daily conducted of the receiving 
teller’s cash. By counting the amount in, the morning and the first 
set of depositors’ tickets above mentioned, and his cash at the close 
of the day, it would seem to be impossible for him to commit fraud, 
except through collusion. 

Another precaution that may be mentioned in this connection is 
that of keeping the largest possible amount of money under double 
lock and key, so that conjoint action will be necessary to get it. 
Some banks keep their reserve in this way, but why not extend the 
precaution further? Each bank, of course, must determine for it- 
self how far it can go in this direction. Probably a little thought 
bestowed on this matter would be quite enough to show the prac- 
ticability of diminishing very largely the amount of ready money in 
the absolute possession of the receiving or paying teller. Why 
would it not be practicable, whenever a given sum was received, 
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Say, $15,000, $20,000, or $25,000 or more, to have it counted, and, 
perhaps, recounted by another, anc labeled, and put away under 
double lock and key, and on the other hand, of giving to the pay- 
ing teller a comparatively small sum from time to time as the occa- 
sion required. 

Two purposes would be accomplished by such management of the 
money deposits. In the first place, the portion put away in the 
vault would be doubly secured; and, in the second place, as the 
portions in the possession of the receiving and paying tellers would 
be lessened, they could be more easily counted, and thus facilitate the 
work of comparison with their daily proofs. 

In this connection may be mentioned the keeping of securities, 
bonds, stocks, etc., of which many banks hold large quantities, either 
as owners or as collateral for loans. It is easy enough to contrive 
endless records for their safe-keeping. The burden and danger, 
however, finally center on the person with whom they are en- 
trusted. What checks can be devised to prevent him in an evil 
hour from making a wrongful use of them? From inquiries made 
of some great banking-houses, this is the most serious part of their 
business. Among other precautions, the use of the double lock and 
key is worth mentioning. Sometimes the risk is divided by deposit- 
ing the securities in several places; when they are not to be often 
changed or renewed they might be put under triple lock and key, 
thus further diminishing the risk of loss. May not other and much 
better protection be created by invoking the power of the State to 
enact and enforce laws prohibiting the circulation of wrongfully-taken 
securities? Suppose, for example, that convenient places were estab- 
lished by law where all the stocks and bonds of railroads and other 
companies might be registered, and which, after registration, should 
be declared non-transferable except by the owner, and if fraudu- 
lently tiansferred without his knowledge, could be recovered, even 
if in the possession of an innocent holder; would not a regulation 
of this kind make every purchaser careful, and render negotiation by 
a fraudulent holder difficult? Effective regulations have been made 
for the registration of Government bonds. In our judgment the 
system might be greatly extended without inconveniencing the parties 
wishing to buy or sell or pledge them. To a considerable extent, 
pledgees have the contracts, whereby securities are assigned to them, 
fully written out, and, of course, in such cases, fraudulent negotia- 
tion is effectually prevented. The more generally this practice is ob- 
served the better. From an early period the courts and legislatures 
have been alert in protecting the parties to bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, and similar instruments, against loss through fraud 
or otherwise; enormous quantities of securities exist in the country, 
and the holders and pledgers have been singularly remiss in pro- 
tecting them from fraudulent circulation. Why could not statutes 
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be enacted, making the purchasers of stolen securities, in some Cases, 
at least, participants in the crime? Perhaps statutes could not be 
enacted broad enough to cover all cases. But they certainly could 
cover the employees of all banking institutions and depositories. 
Let us put this idea in a more concrete form. Suppose the law 
required every purchaser of bonds, stocks, certificates, or written or 
printed securities of any kind, to inquire of the seller his residence 
and business or occupation, and if the purchaser should know or be- 
lieve that the seller was an employee (or the confederate of one) 
in a corporate or private bank or banking-house, trust company, 
depository or Savings bank, that the seller must show his authority 
in writing, under seal, to sell the same. And suppose, when such 
an employee should offer to sell securities of the nature described, 
the statutes should declare that the purchaser was presumed to 
know the business of the seller, thus requiring the purchaser to 
prove that he did not know or believe the seller to be an employee 
(or confederate of one) of a banking concern. If such statutes 
were enacted, making the buyer criminally as well as civilly liable, 
they would not, we believe, prevent the honest negotiation of se- 
curities, but would lessen their wrongful negotiation. 

We confidently believe that if the subject were considered in a 
comprehensive and thorough manner, a system of protection could 
be devised that would commend itself to legislative bodies, and, 
through them, be transformed into law. We know of no body of 
men more fit to undertake the work than this association. 

Having briefly covered a part of our subject, we shall proceed to 
inquire what guards, if any, can be erected to prevent defrauding 
by the higher officers. Some persons maintain that none can be; 
that with them the risk must be taken; that character alone is the 
only guard on which stockholders and depositors can rely. But 
why cannot an auditor or examiner be appointed by a bank, or by 
several of them, who shall examine carefully and constantly into the 
transactions of the institutions included in his appointment? This 
is the English method of guarding against fraud and error. Several 
years ago one of the largest banking-houses in our country, having 
been defrauded by an employee, concluded, after a thorough consider- 
ation of their mode of doing business, that the most effective check 
against fraud and error would be a constant examination of their 
business by a person in whose character and ability they had com- 
plete confidence. He was called an auditor, and given a good salary. 
After a long trial his work is regarded with much satisfaction. 
Occasionally, he discovers an error, and at all times there is a feel- 
ing of security attending his supervision, which amply justifies the 
expense. Of course, it is as practicable for banks to have an auditor 
or examiner of this kind as for that banking-house. It is a ques- 
tion of adding to the expense, for the purpose of increasing the 
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security; and many of the larger banks especially could well afford 
to incur it. Several of them might unite in employing one. In the 
country a much larger number might unite—perhaps ten, twenty, or 
thirty banks, and, by thus uniting, the expense would be small. 

They are, perhaps, more needed in country banks than in the 
larger city banks, for the reason that in the former class, which 
have fewer officials, fraud can be more easily perpetrated. When a 
bank has a cashier, and only one or two assistants, whose president 
is a nominal officer, and whose board of directors do not actually 
participate in the direction, it is not difficult for the cashier to per- 
petrate a fraud, if he be so inclined. In the earlier days of the 
National banking system, there was no little opposition to public 
examinations; happily, this feeling has quite died away. It may be 
that banks yet opposed to them would favor private examina- 
tions. 

In this connection another thought may be thrown out, namely, 
that the examiner might be appointed by the stockholders from 
year to year, and, consequently, act quite independently of the board 
of directors and officers, and so, very properly, serve as a check on’ 
them. It must be remembered that his duties would consist simply 
in examining and reporting; he would have nothing whatever to do 
with the management. If such persons were appointed generally, 
the absence of such a man in a bank would be a notice to the 
world that it did not wish to do business with the care and cir- 
cumspection exercised by similar institutions. The appointment of 
this official, therefore, might well be by the stockholders, thereby 
making him independent of the president, cashier, and directors, 
and granting to him such power to examine and report to the 
stockholders as they should deem expedient. 

It may be objected that private examiners would imperfectly per- 
form their duties, and sometimes serve as a blind for wrong-doing 
instead of preventing it. “Can any better service be expected of 
them,” remarks the objector, “than is now rendered by the National 
bank examiners, and is not that imperfect?” No time need be 
wasted in explaining to you the difficulties in their way. You well 
know they are required to examine too many banks to do their 
work thoroughly, however competent they may be. This is the 
chief difficulty in the way of adequate National bank examinations. 
If, however, they were conducted by order of the stockholders, the 
work of the examiners could be so narrowed as to ensure the high- 
est degree of efficiency. 

After devising the best possible machinery, can perfect security 
be obtained against fraud? Certainly not. The system of checks 
may be so perfect that one, or two, or three wrong-minded officials 
cannot perpetrate them, but, if enough combine, they can. The 
element of trust cannot be wholly eliminated, and, wherever it is 
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placed, fraud is possible. Therefore, after establishing all the guards 
which are likely to prove effective, honest men must be employed. 
It is useless to attempt to make or keep men honest through the 
magic of machinery. This may, indeed, prevent a dishonest man 
from accomplishing his evil purposes, but cannot change them. How, 
then, can a bank secure honest officials? Darwin’s process of natural 
selection throws no light on our inquiry. With some brief thoughts 
on three of the many sides of this inquiry, we shall conclude our 
paper. 

One of the most common evils to which bank officials succumb 
is speculation. Concerning the prevalence and consequences of it, 
nothing need be said here. We all know that by far the greater 
number of bank defalcations issue from this poisonous spring. Pos- 
sibly it may be said that such defaulters were fated, and if they 
had not wrecked themselves and, generally, others, too, by specu- 
lating, they would have done so in another way. We shall not 
push the inquiry so far. The clearly-exposed fact is lying before 
every eye, that speculation of the kind with which we are most 
familiar, is the most frequent cause of defalcations. The practical 
question to be considered is: How shall officials be treated who 
engage in speculation? The other day I asked a highly successful 
banker the question: “If you found out that one of your clerks 
was speculating, what would you do with him?” He replied: “I 
would discharge him instantly.” Perhaps you imagine that this 
banker knew all about speculating, yet it ought to be said that L 
am quite sure that he does not speculate. Probably there are bank 
officers who would not employ speculating clerks, yet who speculate 
themselves. In such cases, they would answer that, having more 
means, their operations are less hazardous to themselves, and, conse- 
quently, their business can be conducted with a cooler head, and 
without anxiety. Nevertheless, we must face three disturbing series 
of facts: First, the defalcations of prominent officials possessing 
wealth, cool heads, and sagacity; secondly, a long and nearly un- 
broken line of decisions by the courts, declaring the business to be 
gambling, and contracts of this nature iilegal and not enforceable at 
law ;* and, thirdly, no bank whose officers are known as speculators 
enjoys the high credit, especially in times of financial distrust and 


* It is wel! settled that when the parties to an executory contract for the sale of prop- 
erty intend that there shall be no delivery thereof, but that the transaction shall be settled 
by the payment of the difference between the contract price and the market price of the 
commodity at the time fixed, the contract is void. First National Bank v. Oskalousa 
Packing Co, Albany Law Fournal, Aug. 8, 1885, p. 118; Gregory v. Wattowa, 58 
Iowa 711; Murray v. Ocheltree, 59 lowa 439; Pixley v. Boynton, 79 lll. 353; Logan 
v. Musick, 8: Ill. 415; Corbett v. Underwood, 83 Ill. 324; Bigelow v. Bendedict, 70 
New York 202; J/rwin v. Williar, 110 U.S. 499; Thompson v. Cummings, 68 Ga. 125 ; 
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disaster, which is enjoyed by the banks whose officers do not specu- 
late. These are the undeniable facts. What opinion ought to be enter- 
tained of an officer who pretty regularly attended horse races, and 
bet on the results? There was a bank defaulter of this type last 
year. And what opinion ought to be entertained of an officer in 
any place of trust who is engaged in a business which the law plainly 
declares to be gambling, and which so often leads to disastrous re- 
sults? The speculator knows, when putting up his margins, that if 
he succeeds, some other person must necessarily lose; it is not a 
business in which both parties can gain, as in an ordinary exchange. 
In view of the clear, legally-defined nature of speculation, and of 
the disastrous consequences to which it constantly leads, cannot the 
banks, when seeking to render themselves more secure against fraud, 
post better sentinels than speculators at their gates? 

An Englishman once remarked that twice he came near losing 
everything—once when he lost a lawsuit, and the other time was 
when he gained one. The story of speculation is very similar to 
the Englishman’s legal experience. If one wins he tries again; 
and when the passion for speculation is fully developed, it rarely 
stops, save with bankruptcy and the grave. Some banks have a 
by-law declaring that no loans shall be made to their officers— 
this can, in effect, be easily evaded by procuring loans through 
friends. A watchful board of directors might prevent its defeat by 
making careful inquiry into the relations of applicants with the 
officers of the bank. 

Another side of this inquiry at which we shall look for a mo- 
ment is the relation between compensation to bank clerks es- 
pecially, and frauds. Very often when a fraud has been discovered, 
the remark is made: “Oh! that clerk was poorly paid!” Are 
frauds to any extent the outgrowth of inadequate pay? Do the 
higher officials perpetrate them because their salaries are too 
small? What kind of honesty is that which is gauged by the 
rate of compensation? It belongs to a peculiar species, and which, 
if really existing, should be carefully noted. For, evidently, it must 
be of a dangerous nature, inasmuch as the employer can never 
tell when he is paying enough to keep the recipient over the 
safe line of honesty. 

Some clerks, who are dissatisfied with the compensation they 
receive, would be in any case. It is erroneous, however, to suppose 
that dissatisfaction is confined to them. That is a universal and 
needful ingredient in human nature; the tonic of mankind, stimu- 
lating to new and higher endeavor. It does not follow that an 
increase of compensation would, or should, satisfy men, so long as 
higher places and greater influence and wealth can be rightly 
gained. Increase the compensation, and only the form or type of 
dissatisfaction would be changed. On the other hand, some clerks 
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do not think how much their superiors are dissatisfied with them, 
how imperfect is their work, how lacking in zeal and interest, and 
with what little regret their resignations would be accepted. They 
do not think how easy it would be to fill their places, and, per- 
haps, at lower salaries. There is a desire among banking employees, 
as among other classes, to wear better clothes and live in better 
houses than their incomes will justify them in doing. A person in- 
flamed with such a desire is utterly destitute of the prime essential 
of a successful banker, namely, of making more than he spends. 
Moreover, we venture to remark that those having such a desire 
would probably suffer it to grow beyond any increase of salary, so 
that, whatever might be their compensation, their unsatisfied wants 
would in no wise be diminished. 

While believing these things to be true, we would also add that if 
greater watchfulness were exercised over them, their lot might be 
improved, and their dissatisfaction and anxiety, in some cases, 
lessened or removed. If assistance were rendered in times of sick- 
ness or other unexpected adversity, they might feel more con- 
tented, and, perhaps, display a stronger interest and pleasure in 
their business. In many cases, too, banks could well afford to give 
more generous compensation, and might receive a yet more gener- 
ous return, in the way of better service. Different practices pre- 
vail among banks in their treatment of employees, and the subject 
is well worthy of your considerate attention, for in it is bound 
up not only their greater contentment and prosperity, but also the 
exercise of their best ability and faithfulness. 

The last side of this inquiry is the punishment of delinquents as 
a means for deterring others from wrong-doing. The criminal laws 
are executed so poorly, that no longer do they possess much re- 
straining force. The chances for escape, either by running away, or 
by compounding the crime, are so great, that persons with an evil 
intent do not fear of feeling the power of the State. In truth our 
criminal laws are a kind of half-believed and faintly-enforced declar- 
ation of the popular will. Their terrors long ago disappeared. Did 
not Ward startle the country more than a year and,a half ago, and 
yet we have not learned that the officers of the law are particularly 
unhappy over his situation. It is true that he is now receiving his 
callers at Ludlow street jail, instead of his former home, but, if the 
jail be less elegant, the difference is not great enough to deter 
others from doing as he did whenever a similar opportunity shall 
occur. It is true that Eno is having a better time at Quebec 
And his immunity from punishment is a shocking illustration of the 
defectiveness of our treaty relations with Canada. There he lives, 
almost within sight of the scene of his crime, where he can look 
at his victims and mock at them, and yet live in security. The 
safety of the banks and other institutions of both countries impera- 
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tively requires that this awful disregard of justice should cease. The 
business and social relations of the two countries are so close, their 
mutual protection so desirable, that neither country ought any longer 
to be an asylum for the criminals of the other. 

This remark is closely linked with our final one, which is, co- 
operation among the banks to protect each other from frauds of 
every kind. When an officer learns something of the conduct of an 
official in another bank, which he thinks the president, or directors, 
or stockholders would like to know, and would thank him for tell- 
ing, should he not, in a fitting way and time, impart his informa- 
tion? And if all bank officers showed this mutually helpful spirit, 
their institutions would be more secure than they are now. And 
this spirit might properly have a wider outflow to the giving of 
such knowledge concerning the perpetration of frauds from the out- 
side, as would protect banks from forgeries and other bad paper, the 
paying of questionable checks and the like. Strong as nearly all the 
banks are, they would yet be stronger if seeking to sustain each 
other in all right ways; while the business would become more 
human and agreeable when thus conducted under the kindlier light 
of mutual interest and protection. 

In concluding, we shall return to the general remark expressed at 
the beginning. It is easy to multiply guards, but they are attended 
with expense or delay in transacting business. On the one hand, 
the competition among banks to attract depositors is so great, that 
quite generally they adopt the quickest and most agreeable methods 
of business; and on the other, to attract borrowers, securities as- 
signed in blank are taken, and other risks of varying nature are 
assumed. In other words, in many cases banks voluntarily and 
knowingly assume risks in conducting their business in order to in- 
crease it, or to save expense. This is the short statement of the 
matter. They can erect other guards if they desire, but in so doing 
must probably add something to their expense, and sometimes exact 
more of their depositors. Whether they are always justified in as- 
suming their risks, it is not for me to determine. In a general way 
it may be said,eif the banks resolved more unitedly to strengthen 
themselves against wrong-doing, they would conserve their own and 
their customers’ interests, and exercise a stronger restraining influ- 
ence on those who, living on sandy foundations, are in danger of 
slipping away, and of burying others beneath their own ruin. 
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THE SILVER QUESTION. 


At the last convention of the American Bankers’ Association, the 
following paper on the “Silver Question,” written by Mr. George G. 
Williams, President of the Chemical National Bank of New York, was 
presented. His suggestions are worthy the thoughtful considera- 
tion of our readers: 

In sight of calamities which we know will follow the continued coin- 
age of the standard dollars, the duty seems clear, as opportunity offers, 
to sound aloud the note of warning and throw out the signal light of 
danger. Who so conscious of these evils as a company of bankers; upon 
whom is the duty more imperative to make them known, and to whose 
warning voice is more heed likely to be given? 

Two hundred millions of these dollars have been coined, and, by fiat 
of legal authority, made to circulate on a parity with gold, although 
worth fully forty millions less. The statute requiring their coinage is 
mandatory, and, as to time, unlimited. If unrepealed or not modified, 
the coinage must go on until the Government stock of gold is exhaust- 
ed, and its reserve is in silver. And then this silver itself must be paid 
out for the purchase of bullion to be coined into more dollars, and so 
on, ad znfinztum. Their volume is now so great that we near a point 
when the better metal will refuse an equality so unjust, and will cease 
to circulate as money, and return to the hoarded homes of its owners. 
The disturbances sure to result from a process like this would be cer- 
tain and extreme. Those of us who have learned from the experiences 
of the panics of ’57 and since, may well stand aghast before the fiercer 
fires sure to follow forced contracting like this. “Te our legislators, by de- 
lay or disagreement, permit a crisis like this to come, and the pressure 
for money is as great as we have a right to expect, I can see no better 
way than for banks to discount notes and make loans payable in gold, 
and thereby give confidence to depositors, and check the severity of the 
drain of gold. These apprehended evils will attend a change from a 
gold to silver basis—it will not be expansion at.the start, as many have 
supposed, but the severest kind of contraction ; after the storm attend- 
ing the change is over, and the gold of the country has been exchanged 
for silver, and the latter has come in in quantities sufficient to take its 
place, and prices have adjusted themselves to the new condition of af- 
fairs, then it will be expansion, or, rather, the country will be reduced 
to a lower level than other commercial nations, and subject to all the 
disadvantages inherent in such a state. Quotations in Europe would 
be in gold—ours in a metal of a quotable value, more variable than the 
commodities it would measure; all the assets of our Savings banks and 
life insurance companies would become reduced to the new basis, en- 
tailing a loss of hundreds of millions upon the middling and poorer 
classes. 

Are not these calamities which we may well dread, and which we 
should do all in our power to avert? To whom can we look for relief 
but to that august body whose power over our currency, as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court, is well nigh as absolute as that of the most des- 
potic monarch who ever swayed a scepter? Shall we not respectfully 
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but firmly ask our Congress that such dangerous legislation as the coin- 
age of ’78 be at once repealed ? 

Have we, however, no further use for silver in our monetary system ? 
The writer thinks we have, if surrounded by proper safeguards. As 
for the standard dollar law, it has been a mistake from the start, and a 
costly one at that, and is productive only of mischief, and the more the 
longer it is continued. Silver has constituted from the earliest ages, 
and still constitutes, the circulating medium of the largest numbers of 
the human family; but it has depreciated in value, and this depreciation 
must be recognized by law. It will not answer for the advocates of sil- 
ver to tell us that it is gold which has increased in value, for, in the 
long run it is the cost of production which governs the value of both 
metals, and it so happens that of late years the silver mines have been 
most productive, and consequently that ore is produced cheaper and in 
quantities greater than those of gold ; but even granting that it is gold 
which has increased in value, there should be but one legal tender, and 
hence one standard of value, the same as that there should be but one 
yard-stick for measuring cloth, and, however much the silver men may 
taunt us about the “yard-stick” theory, it is one which it would seem 
the taunt is their only way of answering. Another point urged in favor 
of silver is that of the one hundred millions of gold annually produced 
throughout the world, 70 millions are consumed in the arts, while the 
requirements of silver for the same purpose are vastly less, and that in 
consequence the amount of gold applicable to coinage is not equal to 
the constantly increasing demands of business. I am disposed to give 
some weight to this argument, although the increased use of checks, and 
the great augmentation of paper money, make requisite a vastly less 
amount of the precious metals. 

But the great difficulty in circulating silver abreast of gold is its ever 
varying value. Could an international ratio be established, this diff- 
culty would vanish, but such an international adjustment is evidently, 
for the present, quite out of the question. What, then, can be done by 
this nation individually ? This directs attention at once to silver certifi- 
cates, based on silver bullion. It is quite evident that our people will 
not tolerate the silver dollars themselves; they are too bulky, and in 
this manifest their inferiority to gold. In the form of certificates, how- 
ever, the people will take them, if they can be made and maintained at 
an equal value to gold. In what way can this be done? It will not an- 
swer to open the floodgates and let the silver of the world be poured in 
upon us; hence. the quantity must be limited to an amount annually; 
nor will it answer to receive it at the average price of the London mar- 
ket—this would keep from export our surplus production—nor would it 
answer to receive it for an unlimited time. This would give us too 
much currency, but if an amount, say, equal to the annual coinage of 
the standard dollars ($24,000,000 ), was annually received at the price 
at our own mines (or say at Denver), to be governed by the London 
quotations, less the cost of transportation hither, and the period of 
time at which it would be received was limited to five or seven years, 
and the certificates themselves made redeemable in a dollar’s worth of 
silver or in gold, at the pleasure of the Government, they could enter 
into our ciiculation and not become a disturbing element in our cur- 
rency. In this use of certificates it will be observed that the Govern- 
ment takes the risk of the rise or fall of silver. This seems but just and 
wise, as the amount is limited ; for, if the Government lose, the people 
gain, and the Government having made from the people in the way of 
the use of the people’s money without interest for the legal-tender 
notes, and also by the loss of such notes themselves, and also by the 
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loss of the fractional currency and National bank notes, it can well af- 
ford, for the sake of the stability of the circulating medium, to take this 
risk or possible chance of gain. ' 

A further opening for the use of silver certificates could be made by 
the funding annually of a fixed amount of the legal-tender notes, but 
the discretion of this question is not the purpose of this paper, which 
is mainly to point out the evil consequences of the continued coinage 
of the standard dollars, the possible use with safety of silver certificates 
based on deposits of silver bullion. 





INFORMATION CONCERNING BANK CREDITS. 


The following article, which appeared in the New York /ourmal of 
Commerce not long ago, will interest bankers. Some changes have been 
made, to adapt it to the magazine. The subject is one of the gravest 
practical importance. A Louisville banker, in writing to that journal, 
says that “the necessity of a quick and reliable medium of information 
concerning the extent of expansion of credits has long been felt and 
acknowledged in this as in other communities whose population has 
grown to such extent that it is impossible to ascertain with certainty 
the range of a borrowing business or negotiations. And the calamities 
resulting from the unwise confidence of banks in persons of large credit, 
and their ignorance of the limit to which this credit has been 
stretched, has suggested a resort to a medium which can give this infor- 
mation and avert these disasters without violating any safe principle of 
banking, destroying the independent action of the bank, or disturbing 
its relations of confidence to its customers.” 

Experienced bankers in New York, while admitting the absolute neces- 
sity of any new method of protecting themselves, maintain that they have 
not been behind others in recognizing the desirab:lity of concert among 
the banks for this purpose. Such concert is, however, believed to be . 
impracticable. “We would be very glad to know,” said one of them, 
“how much of John Smith’s paper is out, but we don’t want to tell how 
much of it we hold. And if Smith hears of our making inquiries he is 
likely to be offended, and some other bank may use the fact to get his 
account away from us. There is too much jealousy among the banks to 
permit any successful attempt to collect this information. Look at the 
long continued efforts that have been made to discontinue the payment 
of interest on deposits. They have all failed through jealous fear of 
each other on the part of banks, and what is more to the point, the very 
experiment now suggested has been tried here and speedily found a 
complete failure.” He proceeded to describe an attempt which was 
made in New York a few years ago to induce the banks to exchange 
information regarding the standing of customers in point of credits. 
Less than a dozen banks could be induced even to try the experiment, 
and the small association for the purpose actually formed lasted hardly 
more than two weeks. 

The Louisville correspondent above mentioned, described a plan whose 
operations reduced to the very lowest minimum the objections which 
bankers must entertain to the disclosure of the relations between them- 
selves and their customers. 

“ After repeated efforts,” he wrote, “through the Clearing-house 
Association of this city to unite that organization into a combined and 
entire association, having for its object the purposes and plans adopted 
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by this ‘The Bankers’ Credit Liability Association,” and failing in these 
efforts, because of the indisposition of a minority of the Clearing- 
house banks to enter into this proposed arrangement, fifteen of the 
banks of the Clearing-house (there being twenty-one in all) determined 
to associate outside and independent of the Clearing-house, and the 
result has been the establishment of this association.” 

The association commenced operations September 1, 1884, with Mr. 
George S. Allison as president, and Mr. Clinton McClarty as secretary. 
The report, read at the first annual meeting on August 4 and also at the 
meeting of the Bankers’ Association in Chicago, says that “this associa- 
tion is, so far as we know, peculiar to this city, and in this respect can 
claim to be new and original. The method devised to carry into prac- 
tical and successful effect the object of the association was simple and 
free from complexity, consisting of interrogatories and answers, on 
forms provided the members, which contained and conveyed the infor- 
mation sought, without detriment to the interest, or disclosure of the 
affairs of any bank, because the report exhibits an aggregate and not a 
detailed statement, and obviously therefore without disturbance to the 
confidential relations between the banks and their customers. 

“The employment of the agencies of the association for the gratifica- 
tion of mere curiosity, or other improper motives, has been successfully 
prevented by the rule which positively denies and disallows an investi- 
gation or report to any member failing to state an interest in the party 
concerning whom an inquiry is made. 

“The reports have been and are guarded with the greatest care, and 
every precaution used to preserve them from the observation of unin- 
terested parties, or from their being used for any mischievous or 
improper purpose. 

“The experience of the year, while it confirms the association in its 
prediction of the value and usefulness of its work, and has vindicated 
its belief that sound and conservative banking will be promoted by it, 
without jar or disturbance to the delicate relations of bank and cus- 
tomer, or the violations of any of the secret and confidential conditions 
implied in that relation, yet the peculiar and long-protracted depression 
in financial affairs (extending now for over twelve months), has so 
restricted the operations of banks in the matter of discounts, that the full 
measure of advantage that will flow from the methods of this association, 
may not have been manifested as fully as would have been, had condi- 
tions been different. However, the results have been satisfactory, and 
encourage the inaugurators of the association in the belief that its pur- 
poses are wise, and its plans adequate and safe. The association com- 
menced its operations on the Ist day of September, 1884, and held its 
first annual meeting on the 4th day of August, 1885. During that 
period there have been 135 inquiries and 467 copies of the reports, 
responsive to the inquiries. Its expenses of every character, including 
cost of equipment, salaries, etc., has been $674.20, which will be reduced 
hereafter.”’ 

The following forms exhibit the method in which the information is 
gathered and distributed. It will be observed that no one but the off- 
cers of the association itself, and no individual bank, is informed as to 
the customer’s relation with any particular bank: 
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[Form No. 1.] 








OFFICE OF BANK , 
LOUISVILLE, , 188—. 


To the Secretary af the Bankers’ Credit Liability Association : 
DEAR SIR—You will please ascertain for this bank the amount of paper held by 




















the various banks against —-— on the day of —, 188— 
Very respectfully, 
Cashier. 

This bank holds against said as follows: 
Accommodation, exclusive of collateral... .......cccccsccccccccccccccces en 
nid aac be ene ews a eka kaw eee ews ee need eeeadaeeees a 
ee eee ee ee ee er me ree eer eT Tee eT Teer er ies +4 
ine ieee eek eens eels nk heh beeen bide Pivekes 
As indorser in addition to the above. ..........cccececcccees ctmnewn eae Bi ecvies 

This party is an applicant for a loan. 

[Form No. 2.] OFFICE OF 

| THE BANKERS’ CREDIT LIABILITY ASSOCIATION, 
LOUISVILLE, , 188—. 











Cashier of Bank of 
DEAR S1R—You will please furnish this Association, on Form No. 3, the amount 




















of paper held by you against —— on the day of , 188—. 
Very respectfully, 
, Secretary. 
[Form No. 3.] 
OFFICE OF , BANK OF = 


—, 188—, § 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., — 
To the Secretary of the Bankers’ Credit Liability Association - 


DEAR SIR—In response to your inquiry on Form No. 2, of the 
188—, I reply that this bank holds this day, the on of 








day of 
, as follows, viz : 





Accommodation, I oie th denne dn 4heedend eennetanse $. icegans 

hus tira aig: ince tates ieinhin nd enh ecb enn hd NE: abe tes weheninne eer 

I i a. ele ods 8 dhl a weal ho Ac we ke een a 

Aid nn China ebheneethnendss edness eeeaemanienieedenions ae 

| RTE ee ee ee ee ee eT Ee ee ee ae 

ee ee ek es Or Se IS a 6 600 0060 00 66:0 eneesbdbadesaeed ae 
Respectfully, 





, Cashier. 
Send me a copy of your report in this case. 





, Cashier. 
[Form No. 4.] 
OFFICE OF THE q 
BANKERS’ CREDIT LIABILITY ASSOCIATION, 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., —, 188—. 





Cashier of Bank of 


DEAR SIR—In answer to your inquiry on Form No. I of the day of ; 
188—, relative to the amount of paper held by the various banks of this Associa- 


























tion, on the day of , 188—, against , I submit the following, 

viz.: 

Accommodation, exclusive of collateral.........cccccccce cocccccccecs Diéene. 

I aa ka ll cl hi a i i lila eee Pe aa 

ine bes dee eek sce a ebb seen eddie abendmedaees en ween ee 

i ee, nV ces re ekeesadenseseaaeuennns a 
Respectfully, 





, Secretary. 
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EDUCATION OF BANKERS. 


At the Annual Convention of the American Bankers’ Association, in 
1884, it was resolved that an auxiliary membership, to be called associ- 
ate members, shall be established, the qualifications of which shall be, 
first, services in any bank or banking establishment for a period of not 
less than five years; second, passing an examination upon such subjects 
as shall be prescribed by the Executive Council; and that a committee 
of three be appointed by the Chair to consider and perfect a plan for 
the practical application of the ideas contemplated in the foregoing reso- 
lution, and to report the same, when perfected, to the Executive Coun- 
cil. At the Chicago Convention the committee reported on the subject, 
and recommended that the minimum length of service necessary to 
qualify a candidate for admission be ¢e years instead of five, as a service 
of at least the longer period was essential to the thorough acquirement 
of the practical details of the profession; and, while they assumed that 
it was the intention of the Association to offer the proposed member- 
ships as an incentive to all classes of bank clerks, only the more 
advanced clerks would reap the immediate benefits. 

Passing to the second qualification prescribed by the resolutions, the 
Committee recommended that the examination be held upon the fol- 
lowing subjects, viz.: 

Arithmetic, bookkeeping, commercial law, practical banking, political 
economy, and that the following regulations should be observed in the 
conduct of such examinations: 

Examinations shall be held in the month of............ in each year, 
at such places as will afford the greatest convenience to the greatest 
number of candidates, and as far as practicable at the various places 
simultaneously. 

The expense of the examinations shall be borne by the candidates, 
and candidates must notify the Secretary at least thirty days before the 
date set for the examination, of their intention to present themselves 
for examination, and at the same time shall forward an examination fee, 
which shall be fixed by the Council, and which shall not be returned in 
the event of withdrawal or failure to pass. 

Examinations shall be conducted by means of written or printed 
papers, and shall be under the superintendence of one or more bankers, 
= such other competent person or persons as may be appointed by the 

ouncil. 

A certain minimum of marks shall be required to enable a candidate 
to pass; but any candidate who may fail to pass in one or more subjects 
may present himself for re-examination at any subsequent regular ex- 
amination, but shall be required to pay an additional fee. 

Every successful candidate shall be entitled to a certificate of Associ- 
ate Membership, signed by the President and Secretary; and a list of 
such Associate Members, together with the names of the banks or 
banking establishments with which they are connected shall be kept by 
the Secretary, and shall be published in the regular annual report of the 
Association. 

Associate Members shall have all the privileges of the Association, 
with the exception of a vote upon questions involving the expenditure 
of money, and shall not be required to pay any dues. 
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The scope of the proposed examinations were indicated by the follow- 
ing abstract of the subjects: 


ARITHMETIC. 


Vulgar and decimal fractions, simple and compound interest, aver- 
ages—discounts, percentages, exchanges—repayment of bonds, annui- 
ties, arbitration of exchanges. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


Definitions, general principles, illustrations of individual, foreign and 
general books, illustration of commercial books, single and double 
entry. 

COMMERCIAL LAw. 

Principles, especially as applied to banking, law of bills of exchange, 
checks and other negotiable instruments, indorsement, guaranty, na- 
tional banking law. 

PRACTICAL BANKING. 

History and principles or banking, description of different systems, 
nature and functions of banking, definition of banking terms, city and 
country banks—how conducted, reserves—investments, advances, dis- 
counts—exchanges, illustrations of tellers’ and bookkeepers’ depart- 
ments. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Definitions of political economy, definitions of wealth, production and 
distribution of wealth, division of labor, fixed and floating capital, defi- 
nition of value, functions of money, principles of money and currency, 
credit—foreign exchanges. 

The Committee suggested a number of books for perusal by the candi- 
dates, yet did not deem it essential that their recommendations in this 
particular should be followed, but that the examinations should embrace 
at least, so much of the subjects as are outlined in the preceding ab- 
stracts, and that any clearly expressed knowledge of those subjects 
should be sufficient, without reference to the source of such knowledge. 

In reference to the time for holding examinations, the Committee 
believed it best that the Council should fix a convenient date before the 
ow Annual Meetings. 

n furtherance of the foregoing plan, the Committee recommended 
that the Secretary should be instructed to prepare a prospectus for dis- 
tribution among the members of the Association and others. From the 
number of inquiries addressed to the Committee and to the Secretary, 

asking for information in regard to the proposed Associated Member- 
ship, it is evident that there is a wide-spread interest in the undertaking, 
and that there are many who appear desirous of availing themselves of 
whatever benefits may appertain to it. 

While not entirely within the letter of their instructions, the Com- 
mittee felt justified in offering a further recommendation, because of its 
pertinence to the subject in hand, that the Association should encour- 
age the formation of local associations in the large cities, and in the 
different States. It was not difficult to believe that the Parent Associa- 
tion would be greatly strengthened, and its usefulness largely increased, 
by the added interest which would grow up with these local associa- 
tions, each of which would be a promoter of more intimate relations 
between the members, and a medium for the dissemination of sounder 
and more accurate knowledge. The report was signed by J. J. P. Odell 
and W.H. Camp. Elsewhere we have considered the subject. 
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HOW BANKS ARE SWINDLED. 


“Banks are constantly being imposed upon,” said the cashier of one 
of the largest National banks in this city the other day, “and the public 
knows nothing about it. Why, if I were to tell you that the son of one 
of the largest dry goods merchants in New York had presented two 
forged checks to this bank within the past month, got money on both 
and escaped arrest and publicity, you would hardly believe it; but it is 
so. His father made good the amount. Almost every week some one 
manages to defraud us some way, and it is only once in six months we 
ever report the case to the authorities. In the first place, it hurts a 
bank’s reputation to get caught too often; but the principal reason for 
our silence is, it wouldn’t pay us to complain. In nearly every case, the 
culprit is a friend or relative of some influential customer. That is the 
way he manages to secure his credit, and the customer nearly always 
‘talks turkey ’ when we go to him about the matter. 

“Use as much precaution as we can, we have to trust some people. 
Of course we can, as a rule, protect ourselves against professional 
sharpers and strangers by requiring identification, but there is no way of 
preventing our customers from defrauding us by a too-close scrutiny of 
their checks. That might drive away good business, and we have to 
take our chances as to the paper being all right. 

“Some years ago,” continued the cashier, “ I was the paying teller of 
a bank in a large Western city. Among our customers was a whole- 
sale merchant named Henderson, who did a very large business with our 
bank. He was in the habit of drawing large sums to meet his bills, 
which were heavy, and all these passed through my hands. Among Mr. 
Henderson’s business associates was a man named Hirtz, who had lately 
come to that city from the East. He was a commission broker, and 
sold Mr. Henderson a great many goods, for which he received Mr. 
Henderson’s check on our bank. 6ne day Mr. Hirtz brought to the 
bank a check for $15,000. It was the largest check he had ever pre- 
sented. I hesitated a moment about paying it. I examined the writing 
carefully. It was evidently Mr. Henderson’s signature, and there was 
no question about the bearer being Mr. Hirtz. I asked the bookkeeper 
how much money Mr. Henderson had to his credit. He had $18,000. 
So I paid it. Mr. Hirtz took thirty $ 500 bills, and left the building with 
the money carefully concealed in his inside vest pocket. This was on 
Saturday, just before the bank closed. Monday afternoon Mr. Hender- 
son sent a check for $6,000 to the bank. I sent back word that his 
account was not large enough to cover that amount. In a few minutes 
Mr. Henderson appeared at the bank himself. He was evidently very 
angry. 

e What do you mean,’ said he, ‘ by sending such word to me?’ 

“«] mean,’ said I, ‘that you only have $ 3,000 to your credit.’ 

“« That is not so,’ said he; ‘I have $18,000 here, and if these figures 
are not correct I shall make this bank some trouble.’ 

“* You did have $ 18,000 last Saturday, but Mr. Hirtz drew out $15,000 





“« Mr. Hirtz did nothing of the sort,’ interrupted the merchant hotly. 
‘Mr. Hirtz did not draw one cent on Saturday. 

“«Ts this your writing ?’ I asked, producing the check Mr. Hirtz had 
given to me. 
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“Mr. Henderson was amazed as I laid down the paper before him. 

“«That certainly does look like my check,’ he said, ‘It certainly 
does. But it is a forgery.’ 

“ Now it was my turn to be amazed. If I had paid a forged check of 
that size, I could count my chances of holding my position with a 
cipher. We took the check to the cashier and examined it together, 
and then we compared it with his other signatures. It was so nearly 
like them that we could hardly tell them apart. The only difference 
was that it was not written in the ink Mr. Henderson usually wrote 
with. We sent down to Mr. Hirtz’s office, but it was closed, and his 
clerk did not know where he had gone, but believed he had left for New 
York. He had made his escape. This strengthened Mr. Henderson’s 
statement, and, after a few days, we made good the amount, and my 
resignation was demanded. I told our President that I thought there 
was some mystery about the matter, and I had the check lithographed 
for my own use. A month later Mr. Henderson surprised the business 
community by failing, and, after the settlement with his creditors, he 
came out a bankrupt. I determined to ferret out the mystery, and fora 
considerable time I searched the country for any news of Mr. Hirtz, but 
all to no avail. Finally, I came to New York, and secured employment 
in the bank where I am now. 

“ About a year ago, while I was sitting in my private office, I was sur- 
prised to see Mr. Hirtz. I recognized him before he did me. 

‘«* How do you do, Mr. Hirtz ?’ I said. 

“The man blushed, stammered, and finally, recognizing me, turned 
and tried to escape, but I caught him by the coat collar, and held him 
fast. He made no struggle, but sat down. 

“« What are you going to do?’ he asked. 

“‘* Have you sent to the penitentiary.’ 

“«Tf you will let me go | will confess the whole thing.’ 

“What good will that do me?’ 

“*« You won't help justice any by convicting me,’ he replied. ‘I didn’t 
forge that check.’ 

“* Who did, then ?’ 

“« Mr. Henderson.’ 

“* Mr, Henderson ?’ 

“*Ves. Iwasa poor broker in that town when I first met Henderson. 
He gave me a good many orders, and finally asked me how I would like 
to make $1,000, I told him I would like it. 

“<All right,’ said he. ‘“ You present my check for $15,000 at the 
bank, draw the money, bring it to me, and I will give you $1,000. Then 
you go to Europe for six months. There will be no trouble, no worry, 
no risk, and you will be $ 1,000 better off.’ 

“«T did as he suggested, gave him the money, and left that night.’ 

“ «What did you do with the man ?’ we asked. 

“Nothing. He had papers in his pocket which proved that he had 
told the truth. Mr. Henderson was dead, and Hirtz was a bankrupt, 
and, as he really didn’t mean to do wrong,I let him go. Henderson 
had beaten the bank out of that much money, just like robbing it. I 
have no doubt other similar crimes have been committed, but I never 
heard of them.”—Mew York Sun. 
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INDIA WHEAT AND AMERICAN COMPETITION. 


The St. Paul Pzonecer-Press publishes a careful and exhaustive study 
of the conditions of wheat raising in India, with especial reference to 
the effect of competition from that source upon the future of the 
American farmer, by a gentleman resident at a Government station in 
India, supplied with every facility for obtaining complete and accurate 
information. ‘“ The subject is an immense and difficult one. Even the 
highest English authorities have hitherto been unable to figure accu- 
rately the cost of production in their great dependency, its ultimate 
capacity for wheat raising, and the average cost of transportation. 
From voluminous reports on this subject in the year 1884, we have been 
able to gather very little that is of practical value.” The information 
furnished to the /Pzoneer-Press is not only the latest, but the most 
detailed and reliable yet given to the public. We are concerned chiefly 
with the statistics from which alone we can draw any inferences as to 
probable danger to the United States from this quarter. It is under- 
stood by all that the soil and climate of India are favorable, destructive 
storms and droughts excepted, to the culture of cereals. A rich alluvial 
formation supplies abundant nutriment and makes profitable the rude 
methods of cultivation still followed by a people of primitive habits. 
The total wheat acreage for the present season is put at over 27,600,000 
acres. This is more than half of the estimated total area available for 
wheat culture in all the provinces. The increase over last season is 
more than 111,000 acres. The total yield of the last crop was nearly 
260,000,000 bushels. TZhzs zs a little more than one-half of the largest 
crop ever produced tn the United States; and, yielded by a country where 
other cereals form the staples of consumption, it represents a factor of 
tremendous tmportance tin the foreign market. The export of wheat has 
increased steadily and enormously. In 1879-80 it was but 109,000 tons. 
That figure was more than multiplied by three the next season, and 
that product almost trebled in the following. In 1883-84 the export 
reached 1,047,824 tons, and this year it is roughly estimated at 1,500,000 
tons, or about 50,000,000 bushels. The great bulk of it went to those 
countries which have been the chief customers of the United States, 
England taking regularly about one-half the whole amount. If the ratio 
of increased production and export be maintained, it would not be many 
years before the demand of England would be principally supplied from 
her Indian Empire, while other European countries would find their 
deficits replenished from the same source. This is the reality of Indian 
competition. 

“ The next consideration, of course, is the terms of that competition. 
How do cost of production and cost of transportation to the world’s 
market compare between India and America? As to cost of production, 
the inequality is less than is commonly supposed. It is the general 
impression that, since India is practically tilled by slave labor, since the 
natives live on the coarsest food, wear the scantiest clothing, are the 
subjects of an arbitrary government, and are content with five cents as 
the wages of a day’s labor, that it costs but a few cents there to produce 
a bushel of wheat. This is always an error. The conditions of ignor- 
ance and serfage are never, in the end, the conditions of cheapest pro- 
duction. The Indian farmer pays to the Government a tax on his land 
per acre two or three times as great as the first cost of land offered to 
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the settler by the United States Government. His little farm must be 
manured and irrigated, the latter a large and indispensable item. The 
estimate made for a wheat crop is a cost of $10.62 per acre, where an 
average yield is 17 bushels. This gives the cost of production a little 
more than sixty cents per bushel, which is certainly as much as the cost 
of production on small farms in the Northwest, probably a little more. 
This is certainly exceptional. On the average, cost of production in the 
United States is from 50 to 100 per cent. per bushel greater than in 
India. The American farmer will not be satisfied with the insignificant 
margin of profit allowed to his far-away competitor, and the profits of 
middle-men, together with the great distances to be traveled to the 
primary markets, add new items of expense. So that a bushel of wheat 
at Chicago represents at least 50 per cent. more of value than a bushel 
at Delhi. Next, as to getting it to the consumer's market. The British 
Government has constructed an immense railroad system in India. But 
it did this not for sweet charity’s sake, but for tangible profits. Hence, 
Indian railway freights are as high as American, while the cost of the 
long ocean voyage is nearly three times that of transportation across 
the Atlantic. Summing all these figures and reducing results to terms 
of American weight and value, the estimate of the writer is that a bushel 
of Indian wheat can be sold in London for 97 cents, where the cost of a 
bushel from the United States would be about $1.21. Considering the 
capacity of India, as already noted, and her annually increasing rank as 
an exporter, this is a real competition, and one which we could not meet 
on equal terms. American farmers cannot, under existing conditions, 
raise wheat to be sold at $1 per bushel in the English market. 

“ At least, three lines of escape present themselves from a com- 
petition so ruinous, and one which has been rapidly growing upon 
the comprehension of this country. First of all, we must have cheaper 
transportation. The lake and Erie canal route we have. But the 
wheat-grower of the Northwest will gain an immense advantage with 
the improvement of the great water route which is to be to him a 
thing of inestimable value, and by a recognition of its place in the trans- 
portation routes of the future. This is our first and obvious resource. 
In the second place, the contest between Indian and American wheat 
for control of the market is not an even one. As an ingredient in flour 
making, the hard varieties of American wheat cannot be dispensed with. 
A considerable proportion of American wheat is absolutely necessary to 
make such flour as the world demands. Indian wheat cannot stand 
alone upon its own merits. It can no more drive American out of the 
market than a large yield of No. 2 in this country could destroy the 
demand for No.1. Up to a certain point it intensifies it. There will 
always be a market and an effective demand for the better qualities of 
the American grain. 

“In conclusion, it should be remembered that the United States is 
destined to slowly recede from her position as the feeder of the world. 
Before foreign competition can become a destructive force, our internal 
development will probably have carried us entirely beyond its reach. 
The center of wheat cultures recedes with the growth and diversification 
of industry. Half a century ago New York and Pennsylvania were 
forcing New England to yield the palm in wheat raising. Later, the 
seat of its culture pushed to central West. Still later it moved to the 
Northwest. Stage by stage other industries came in to take its place. 
Absolutely the amount of land devoted to wheat and the annual yield 
has increased. Relatively, as compared with the total area under cul- 
tivation, it is destined to decline. In localities where competition now 
makes the raising of wheat profitless, other forms of agriculture are suc- 
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ceeding it. The change must continue and become more comprehen- 
sive. Meantime, as exclusive devotion to wheat raising declines, popu- 
lation increases, there are more mouths to be fed, and domestic demand 
gains upon foreign. It will not probably be the very distant future 
when the excess of production over consumption in the United States, 
as far as this grain is concerned, is so slight that the spook of foreign 
competition can bring no terror to our souls. All these natural forces 
and adjustments regulate themselves. It is true that India is yearly 
becoming more and morea leader in wheat production. The practical 
lesson for us is to prepare ourselves to meet that competition, in as far 
as it affects us now, with a serene confidence that it holds in it no threat 
of ruin for our future prosperity.” 
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SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT FOR THE COMMON- 
WEALTH. 


Santiago Innerarity v. Merchants’ National Bank. 


The plaintiffs were the owners of a quantity of sugar which was shipped 
from Cuba to Boston, consigned to a firm of which B was a member, as 
agents for sale. B, who was a director in the defendant bank, procured 
from said bank a loan, pledging the sugar above mentioned as security for the 
same, although he had no authority from the plaintiffs so to do. In an ac- 
tion of trover for the conversion of the sugar, it was held that, even though 
B was present as a director of the bank when the loan was made and acted 
upon by the board of directors, still his knowledge of the plaintiff's title to 
the sugars, and of the fact that his firm had no right to pledge them, could 
not be imputed to the bank. 


Devens, J.: This action is in tort for the conversion of 455 hogs- 
heads of sugar, 444 of which had constituted a part of the cargo of a 
vessel called the /. H. Lane, and eleven of which had constituted a part 
of acargo of another vessel called the Uuzty. The questions as to the 
latter lot will not require separate consideration if it shall be deter- 
mined that, as to the larger lot, the plaintiffs are not entitled to main- 
tain their action. The sugars shipped by the /. H. Lane were, by a bill 
of lading, consigned to Benjamin Burgess & Sons, and purported to be 
shipped by their order. Burgess & Sons had possession of the bill of 
lading, with authority to sell the sugars which were pledged by them td 
defendants, and the bill of lading thereof delivered for a loan of forty- 
three thousand dollars, as hereafter stated, which loan has not been re- 
paid. The defendants had no actual notice or knowledge that said su- 
gars were not the property of Burgess & Sons, or that they were in any 
respect the agents of other parties. 

On the twenty-third day of March, 1883, B. F. Burgess, who was the 
senior member of the firm, and was alsoa director in the defendant 
bank, entered into an agreement with the president for a loan of forty- 
three thousand dollars on a pledge of the sugars. The president had 
authority, in the intervals of the meetings of the board of directors, to 
make such loans, which were afterwards usually, although not always, 
laid before the board at it susual meeting, and subjected to its approval. 

On the twenty-sixth of March the directors had a meeting, and this, 
with other proposed loans, was laid before them and approved. At this 
meeting Burgess was present, but it did not appear what part he took 
thereat. The loan was made, to be secured by the bill of lading of the 
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sugars, which was indorsed to the bank, and the note of Burgess & Sons 
was given, of the date of March 23d, the day of the transaction with the 
president, but the proceeds were not carried to their credit until March 
26th. This transfer by Burgess & Sons of the sugars was a fraud upon 
the defendants, but it is not contended that it in any way failed to carry 
a full title in pledge to the defendant bank, unless, under the circum- 
stances, it is to be charged with the knowledge of Burgess. The plain- 
tiffs requested the presiding judge to rule that, if Burgess was present 
as a director when said loan was acted upon by the board of directors, 
his knowledge of the plaintiff's title to the sugars, and that the firm of 
Burgess & Sons had no right to pledge them, was the knowledge of the 
defendant bank. This ruling was refused by the presiding judge, who 
found for the defendants. 

While the knowledge of an agent is ordinarily to be imputed to the 
principal, it would appear now well established that there is an excep- 
tion to the construction or imputation of notice from the agent to the 
principal, in case of such conduct by the agent as raises a conclusion 
presumptive that he would not communicate the fact in controversy, 
as when the communication of such a fact would necessarily prevent 
the consummation of a fraudulent scheme the agent was engaged in 
perpetrating: Kenunedy v. Green, 3 Myl. & K. 699; Cave v. Cave, L. R. 15 
Ch. D. 639 ; /z re European Bk. L. R. 5 Ch. App. 358; /z ve Marseilles 
Ext. R. Co. 7 Ch. Ap. 161; Atlantic Nat. Bk. v. Harris, 118 Mass. 147 ; 
Loring v. Brodie, 135 Mass. 453. 

One of the most recent cases on this point is Dzd/laway v. Butler, 135 
Mass. A, to whom B was indebted, advised C to lend money to B, on 
the security of a mortgage of personal property, and acted as C’s agent 
in completing the transaction. With the money thus obtained B paid 
A the debt he owed him. Both A and B acted in fraud of C (S. Ch. 
118, § 89-91), but C had no knowledge of the fraud. He/d, that the 
knowledge of A was not in law imputable toC, although A had acted for 
C in the negotiation. ; 

But the question in the case at bar is not so much what are the re- 
sponsibilities of a principal for an agent as whether Burgess can be con- 
sidered in any proper sense as an agent for the defendant bank in the 
transaction of the loan, even if directors are ordinarily to be treated as 
such. The plaintiffs seek to impute to the corporation knowledge of a 
fraud, because in a contract made avowedly, not for it, but for himself, 
and necessarily acting adversely to its interests, a director was aware 
that he was committing a fraud. This, in effect, is to say that there 
can be no transaction between a bank and one of its directors, in which, 
so far as the transfer of property is concerned, the bank can be pro- 
tected, if there is fraud on the part of the director; and that the bank 
can never discount paper on which one of its directors is a party, and 
retain the position of an innocent indorsee for value under the law mer- 
chant. A bank or other corporation can act only through agents; and 
it is generally true that if a director who has knowledge of the fraud or 
illegality of the transaction, acts for the bank, as in discounting a note, 
his act is that of the bank which is affected by his knowledge: Va¢. Sec. 
Bk. v. Cushman, 121 Mass. 490. But this principle can have no applica- 
tion when the director of the bank is the party himself contracting with 
it; in such case the position he assumes conflicts entirely with the idea 
that he represents the interests of the bank. 

To hold otherwise might sanction gross frauds by imputing to a bank 
a knowledge which those properly representing it could not have pos- 
sessed. hether Burgess acted or not at the meeting of the directors 
in the matter of the loan, he could not lawfully have done so as the rep- 
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resentative of the bank. His individual interest was distinctly antag- 
onistic, and the question before the board related to its approval of a 
provisional transaction between himself and the bank president, in which 
he was the proposed borrower and the bank was to bethe lender. A 
director offering a note, of which he is the owner, for discount, or pro- 
posing for a loan of money on collateral security alleged to be his own 
property, stands as a stranger to it. ‘‘ That a joint stock bank,” says, in 
substance, Sir William James, “should have imputed to it the knowl- 
edge which the director has of his own private affairs, is a most unrea- 
sonable proposition.” /xz re Marseilles v. Credit Foncter, L. R. 7 Ch. 
App. The relation which a director, who is himself acting for another 
in a negotiation with a bank, occupies toward it, was considered in 
Washington Bank v. Lewis, 22 Pick. 22, where it was argued that al- 
though he was not the agent of the bank, yet his knowledge of facts 
showing the note to be invalid was that of the bank. “Whatever a di- 
rector or other agent of the bank,” says the court, “ may do within the 
scope of his authority, would bind the bank so as to make it responsible 
to the person dealt with. But in the present case Thompson was the 
party applying for the discount, and was not acting as director, nor 
could he with any propriety so act. He was the party with whom the 
bank contracted in discounting the note, and to whom the money was 
aid.” 

. The proposition that a director of a corporation acting avowedly for 
himself or on behalf of another, with whom he is interested in any trans- 
action, cannot be treated as the agent of the corporation therein is well 
sustained by authority: Stratton v. Allen, 16 N. J. Eq. (1 C. E. Green), 
229;-Barnes v. Trenton Gas Light Co.,27 N. J. Eq. (12 C. E. Green), 33; 
Bank of Highstown v. Christopher, 40 N. J. Law (11 Vroom), 435; 
Winchester v. Baltimore and Sus. R. Rk. Co. 4 Md., 231;. Wickersham v. 
Chicago Zinc Co., 18 Kan. 481; Seneca Co. Bank v. Wears, § Denio, 
330-337 ; Bank v. Harrison, 1o Fed. Rep., 251; 2 re Marsezlles v.. Credit 
Foncier, L. R. 7 Ch. App. 170; zz re European Bk. ud¢ supra; Stevenson 
v. Bay City, 26 Mich. 44. In some of these cases weight appears to be 
given to the fact that the director was not actually present at the meet- 
ing when the transaction was concluded, but this cannot be of import- 
ance. If it were shown that Burgess urged the loan upon the board of 
directors and actually voted in favor of it, his associates not seeing fit to 
intervene or object to his conduct, he would still have acted on his own 
behalf, and those whose interests and efforts were of necessity adverse 
to those of the corporation. To assume that under such circumstances 
the facts he knew were communicated to the directors, and that he laid 
before them the fraud he was committing in wrongfully pledging prop- 
erty, would be a presumption too violent for belief, and would do 
ee eee to the remaining directors and the interests they repre- 
sented. 

While the current of authority is in favor of the conclusion we have 
reached, two cases are much relied on by the plaintiffs, which were not 
overlooked in the opinion delivered in several of the cases cited above, 
and which have not there commanded approval. These are Bank of 
U.S. v. Davis, 2 Hill, 451, and Unzon Bk. v. Campbell, 4 Humphrey, 
394. In each of these cases it was held that the knowledge of a director 
of what was held to invalidate a contract was to be imputed to the bank. 
In neither of these cases was the director whose knowledge was imputed 
to the bank the adverse contracting party, which would, perhaps, dis- 
tinzuish them sufficiently from the case at bar. But in each of them 
the director acted for the party contracting with the bank, and thus 
secured for himself important advantage ; and we are not prepared to 
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assent to the proposition that a director thus acting is competent to 
affect, with his knowledge of fraud, the bank whose director he is. His 
interests and conduct are adverse it, and his position forbids that he 
should be trusted as its reprsentative. 

Exceptions overruled. 





. 
= 
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SUPREME COURT OF VERMONT. 


Dewey v. St. Albans Trust Co. 
LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS OF INSOLVENT CORPORATION, 

The charter of the St. Albans Trust Company provided: ‘‘If at any time 
the capital stock paid into said corporation shall be impaired by losses or 
otherwise, the directors shall forthwith repair the same by assessment.” The 
trust company being insolvent and under the control of a receiver— 

fleld, that a personal liability is not imposed upon the stockholders, and that 
they cannot be assessed for the purpose of paying the creditors; and that the 


purpose of said provision was rather to prevent the continuance of business 
with impaired capital.* 


Rowell, J.: This is a petition in said cause by the receiver of said 
company, setting forth that debts to the amount of $580,000 have been 
proved and allowed against said company, and a dividend of twenty per 
cent. ordered to be paid thereon, and that the same has been paid to the 
extent of the funds in his hands; that there is not enough property and 
assets of said company remaining that can be collected and made avail- 
able to satisfy the residue. of said debts into more than $ 100,0c00o—the 
amount of the chartered capital stock of said company, so that, before 
and at the time the petitioner was appointed receiver, said capital 
stock had become, and was and now is, impaired by losses and otherwise 
to the full amount thereof; that, therefore, it became, and now is, the 
duty of the directors of said company to forthwith repair the same by 
assessment thereon and on the holders thereof, but that they have neg- 
lected and refused so to do, or in any other way to make good such loss, 
although specially thereunto requested by the petitioner; and praying 
the court to order such assessment to be laid, and paid to the petitioner 
or into court, for the purpose of enabling the petitioner to pay the resi- 
due of said debts. 

The facts found and certified up sustain the allegations of the petition, 
and show that the company stopped business on August 6, 1883, and has 
done no corporate act since. 

Section 20 of the charter of said company—Stat. 1868, No. 157— 
provides that “if at any time the capital stock paid into said corporation 
shall be impaired by losses or otherwise, the directors shall forthwith re- 
pair the same by assessment.” 

It is contended, on behalf of the petitioner, that by force of this pro- 
vision, the stockholders are bound to the creditors of said company to 
contribute to the amount of their capital stock toward the payment of 
the debts of the company, the assets of the company being insufficient ; 


* The entire section of the charter was: ‘‘ § 20. If at any time the capital stock paid into 
said corporation shall be impaired by losses or otherwise, the directors shall forthwith repair the 
same by assessment; and no dividends shall be made or declared upon the capital stock of 
said corporation until the same are actually earned and realized over and above all losses 
and expenses,’’ 
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that the obligation thereby imposed is an asset, to be used for the bene- 
fit of creditors; that the case stands as it would if it had been incorpor- 
ated into the stock subscription ; that the subscribers would not only 
make up the full capital subscribed, but would maintain it in its integ- 
rity, each contributing his just proportion. In other words, it is con- 
tended that said provision imposes a personal liability on the stock- 
holders for the debts of the company, and obliges them to keep the 
capital stock of the company at all times unimpaired for the benefit of 
existing creditors. 

But we are unable to adopt this view. No such liability exits at com- 
mon law; and we must suppose that if the mind of the legislature was 
specially drawn to the subject of departing from the common law in 
this respect, and conceived a purpose to make the stockholders thus 
liable, such purpose would have been indicated with some distinctness, 
and the language used fairly adequate to express with reasonable cer- 
tainty the real sense intended by the legislature. But the language of 
the provision before us, taken in connection with the whole act, is not 
fairly adequate to express an intention to impose personal liability on 
the stockholders, nor yet to impose on them the obligation of keeping 
the capital stock unimpaired for the benefit of existing crediturs; but 
it looks rather to a continuance of business by the company, and was 
intended to prevent such continuance with an impaired capital; and it 
was adequate to that intent, for if the company undertook to continue 
business without repairing an impaired capital, the general law, to which 
its charter made the company subject, made it the duty of the bank 
commissioner to apply to the court of chancery for an injunction against 
the company and the appointment of a receiver—Gen. Stats., chap. 86, 
$$ 31, 32; and the Stat, of 1874, No. 87, § 5, conferred on the inspector 
of finance in the inspection and examination of Savings banks and trust 
companies, all and singular, the powers that were conferred on the bank 
commissioner by chap. 86 of the Gen. Stat., and by sec. 3601, Rev. Laws, 
the provisions of law applicable to banking associations were made ap- 
plicable to insolvent trust companies, except as to application of assets. 
Although the ancient rule that statutes in derogation of the common 
law are to be strictly construed, has been considerably relaxed in modern 
times, if, indeed, it now has any solid foundation in our jurisprudence, 
yet it should ever be remembered that the rules of the common law are 
not to be changed by doubtful implication, nor overturned except by 
clear and unambiguous language. 

The duty to repair capital rested on the directors, if they desired to 
continue business, whether the company was insolvent, in fact, or not. 
Suppose the assets to be $150,000 only, and the debts $100,000, the 
capital is impaired one-half. Or, suppose the assets and the debts to be 
just equal, the capital is all gone. But in neither case could creditors 
interpose to compel the capital to be repaired, for they would have no 
interest in the matter, as the assets are sufficient to pay the debts; and 
yet the duty to repair the capital would not be discharged, but would 
continue, notwithstanding. This shows that the purpose of repairing 
capital is not to provide means wherewith to pay the debts of a defunct 
institution, but rather to afford an earnest for the further prosecution of 
business. 

The petitioner contends for an assessment to the amount of the par 
value of the stock only, and concedes that he can ask no more. But 
this very concession shows the reed on which he leans; for, if an assess- 
ment can be made at all, no reason can be given for stopping short of 
assessing enough to pay all the debts in full, which would take many 


times the amount of the stock. 
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Note the explicitness with which the Federal statute has imposed lia- 
bility on shareholders of National banking associations. They “shall 
be held individually responsible, equally and ratably, and not one for an- 
other, for all contracts, debts and engagements of such association, to 
the extent of the amount of their stock therein, at the par value there- 
of.” Rev. Stat.,§ 5151. Again, “ Persons holding stock as executors, 
administrators, guardians or trustees, shall not be personally subject to 
any liability as stockholders,” but the estate in their hands is liable in- 
stead, § 5152. How unlike the provisions of the statute under con- 
sideration. Indeed, it is scarcely conceivable that the legislature in- 
tended to impose the liability here contended for, and yet came so far 
short of using language adequate to that end. 

Petition dismissed, with costs. 





LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—FORGED NOTE—EVIDENCE—HANDWRIT- 
ING—CORPUS DELICTI.—When writing is offered as a standard of com- 
parison, it is for the presiding judge to determine whether it is shown 
by clear testimony that it is the genuine handwriting of the party sought 
to be charged, and unless his finding is founded upon error of law, or 
upon evidence which is as matter of law insufficient to justify the find- 
ing, this court will not reverse it upon exceptions. Defendant asked a 
witness whether he knew of plaintiff's making imitations of notes by 
tracing, and had informed him how it could be done. The evidence was 
objected to, and defendant stated it was offered, not for the purpose of 
proving a distinct offence, but as showing the plaintiff had the skill and 
ability to forge the note in suit. AHe/d, that the evidence was properly 
excluded. Where a person is accused of a crime, it is not competent to 
show as evidence of the corpus delictz that he has committed similar 
offences, or that he is of bad character, or that he has the capacity and 
means of committing the crime. Memoranda, made in a diary kept by 
defendant’s intestate, are not admissible in evidence. This is an action 
of contract upon a promissory note, the defence being that it was forged. 
1. When any writing is offered as a standard of comparison, it is for the 
presiding judge to determine whether it is shown, by clear testimony, 
that it is the genuine handwriting of the party sought to be charged. 
Unless his finding is founded upon error of law, or upon evidence, which 
is, as matter of law, insufficient to justify the finding, this court will not 
reverse it upon exceptions. Comm. v. Coe, 115 Mass. 481; Costello v. 
Crowell, 133 id. 352. We are of opinion that the evidence in this case 
was sufficient to prove the genuineness of the signatures of the defend- 
ant, which were offered as standards, and that the presiding justice 
might properly admit them as standards. 2. The defendant asked a 
witness whether he knew anything about the plaintiff's making imitations 
of notes by tracing, whether the plaintiff had told him anything about 
making such imitations, and whether the plaintiff showed him how he 
would make such imitations by means of a lamp and table. The defend- 
ant disclaimed any intention of proving a distinct offence, but offered 
the evidence as showing that the plaintiff had the capacity, skill, and 
appliances which would enable him to forge the note in suit. We are of 
opinion that the court rightly rejected this evidence. In cases where a 
person is accused of a crime, it is not competent to show, as evidence of 
the corpus delictz, that he has committed similar offences, or that he is 
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of bad character, or that he has the capacity and the means of commit- 
ting the crime. The argument in favor of admitting such evidence is 
plausible. It might aid the jury, if they could know the character of the 
defendant, whether he is a man morally and physically able and liable to 
commit the offence; but the law excludes such evidence, upon the 
ground of public policy, to prevent the multiplication of issues ina 
case, and to protect a party from the injustice of being called upon, 
without notice, to explain the acts of his life, not shown to be committed 
with the offence with which he is charged. There are many cases where 
the fact that a defendant has the means of committing a crime has been 
admitted in evidence against him, but it will be found that in such 
cases the evidence is not admitted as proof of the corpus delictz, but for 
the purpose of showing a guilty intent or knowledge on the part of the 
defendant, or of identifying him as the person who committed the 
offence. Comm. v. Stone, 4 Metc. 43; Comm.v. Bigelow, 8 id. 235. In 
the case at bar, the question whether the plaintiff forged the note in 
suit is not in issue. The sole issue is, whether the note was forged. If 
it was forged it was immaterial by whom it was forged. The evidence 
was Offered to prove the forgery, the corpus delictz ; and for this pur- 
pose, we think it was inadmissible. Hollingham v. Head, 4 C. B. (N.S.) 
388; Griffits v. Payne, 11 Ad. & El. 131; People v. Corbin, 56 N. Y. 363; 
State v. Hopkins, 50 Vt. 316; Dodge v. Haskell, 69 Me. 429; Comm. v. 
Reading Sav. Bank, 133 Mass. 16. 3. The court rightly excluded the 
entries made by Corey during his life-time in the diary kept by him. 
This was not an account book, but a mere memorandum book, and has 
no weight beyond any memorandum in writing made by him. The 
case of Watts v. Howard, 7 Metc. 478, is decisive against its competency. 
[ Costello v. Crowell, Mass. Sup. Ct. | 


EVIDENCE—ON QUESTION OF AGENTS’ POWER TO BIND DEFEND- 
ANTS—CUSTOM OF BANKS.—In a suit against private bankers of a city or 
town upon a note given by their clerk and cashier for money borrowed 
by him in the firm name and appropriated to his own use, in which the 
cashier’s authority to give the note is put in issue, evidence of the cus- 
tom of bankers at such place to borrow money on time, is proper as 
tending to show that the borrowing of money was within the scope of 
the ordinary and customary business of the defendants. [Crazu v. First 


Nat. Bank of Jacksonville, Ill. Sup. Ct.] 


EVIDENCE—AUTHORITY TO SIGN.—In a suit against a banking firm, 
composed of two persons, upon a note improperly made by its cashier 
to a neighboring bank for money appropriated to his own use, a paper, 
directed to another and distant bank, giving the signatures of persons 
authorized to sign for the defendants, one of which was in the handwrit- 
ing of the cashier, and another that of one of the defendants, is proper 
evidence, as an admission of the defendant signing the same, of the 
cashier’s authority to bind the defendants by the execution of a note in 
their firm name. And the fact that the payee of the note did not act on 
the faith of such paper, though detracting from its weight, does not 
render it irrelevant and improper. [/ézd.] 


EVIDENCE—AS TO PRIOR FRAUDULENT ACTS OF CASHIER WITH 
OTHERS.—In a suit upon such a note, proof of other fraudulent drafts 
drawn by the cashier upon other banks, is not admissible without any 
attempt to show knowledge of such drafts by the payee before making 
the loanto the cashier. [/dzd.] 


PROMISSORY NOTE—EVIDENCE OF WANT OF AGENTS’ AUTHORITY, OR 
FRAUD IN GIVING SAME.—The giving as collateral security by a cashier 
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of a private bank, notes of other persons, of over $5,000 of his bank, to 
secure a note of that amount given by him in the name of his principals, 
with authority on maturity of the latter note to sell the collaterals at 
public or private sale, with or without notice, and apply the proceeds to 
the payment of the note given, is not of such a nature as to afford notice 
to the party making the loan and taking the notes, of the cashier’s want 
of authority to execute the note for the bank, or of fraud in giving it. 
[Jbzd.] 

AGENCY—INSTRUCTION AS TO LIABILITY OF BANK FOR ACT OF ITS 
CASHIER.—In a suit by A against C & D, private bankers, upon a note 
given in the firm name of the defendants in which the cashier’s author- 
ity was put in issue, the court instructed the jury, that if they believed 
from the evidence that the defendants were bankers at W., and that the 
person making the note was their cashier and intrusted by them with 
the general management of their bank, and the power to carry on all 
their general banking operations, and that it was one of the usual opera- 
tions of a bank at W. and its vicinity to borrow money on time and 
execute a note therefor, and that such person, while acting as cashier 
and manager for the defendants, borrowed in there name, of the plaintiff 
$5,000, and thereupon executed and delivered to the plaintiff the note 
sued on, they should find for the plaintiff. Ae/d, that the instruction 
was properly given, and that it was not faulty in not defining the mean- 
ing of “ general manager” or what constituted general management, or 
in ignoring the question of notice of the agent’s want of authority, when 
there was no sufficient evidence of such nctice. [/ézd.] 


SAME—HOLDING OUT AGENT AS HAVING AUTHORITY TO ACT.-—On an 
issue as to an agent’s authority to borrow money and give a note there- 
for in the name of his principal, the court modified an instruction of 
defendant that when an agent acts beyond his authority, the principal is 
not bound unless he had held out to the party dealt with the agent as 
having authority to do the act, by adding after the words “ dealt with,” 
and before the words “the agent,” the words “or fo the Public generally.” 
Held, that there was no error in the modification. [/dzd.] 


SAME—WHAT IS A GENERAL AGENCY ?—Power to act generally in a 
particular business, or a particular course of trade, in a business, how- 
ever limited, constitutes a general agency, if the agent is so held out to 
the world, however restricted his private instructions may be. [/ézd.] 


) 
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ECONOMIC NOTES. 
WORKING A RAILROAD FOR ALL IT WAS WORTH. 


Under the careless legislation of many of the States, which has per- 
mitted corporations to decide for themselves the amounts of obligations 
they might put out, it is no wonder that the privilege has been abused, 
and the making of shares and bonds—the latter represented to be amply 
secured by mortgage liens—has been carried to criminal excess. One 
illustration will suffice. The Arkansas Central Railroad Company (the 
name indicates the locality ) built only forty-eight miles of its projected 
line. The road was of narrow gauge, with very light iron, and in every 
way cheaply constructed. It cost less than ten thousand dollars per 
mile, including equipment. As with most companies building railways 
in new countries, help in its behalf was asked from the communities to 
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be benefited, and bonds amounting to nearly half a million dollars were 
given it by counties, cities, etc. Under a statute providing for aid to 
railroads when their beds could be utilized for levee purposes, the com- 
pany got $160,000 of State bonds. Under another statute it got, as a 
loan from the State, its bonds to the amount of $1,350,000, which were 
to be a first lien upon the property. After such abundant assistance it 
would have seemed hardly necessary for the company to put out obliga- 
tions of its own. However, it proceeded to issue and market its own 
bonds to the amount of $2,500,000, of which $ 1,200,006 purported to be 
secured by first mortgage, which was not the case. In addition, a con- 
siderable amount of stock certificates was issued. Altogether, nearly 
$5,000,000 of paper were put out and negotiated on the basis of forty- 
eight miles of narrow-gauge road. But this proved to be insufficient. 
The road, for non-payment of interest, soon passed into the hands of a 
receiver, who found it in such an unfinished state that, with the court’s 
permission, he issued a considerable amount of his own certificates to 
provide for necessary repairs and betterments. Then the road—the 
product of so much outlay—was sold at public auction, and brought the 
magnificent sum of $40,000, which was paid, not in cash, but in receiver's 
certificates, that had been purchased at a large discount.—/Pofpular Scz- 
ence Monthly. 


“THE LONDON TIMES” ON THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Though it was not a wholly original idea of the Americans to adopt 
the credit of the State as a basis of currency, they applied it on a larger 
scale, and in a more scientific way than had ever been attempted before. 
But, as has frequently happened with their clever ideas in finance, as in 
other departments, they could not let alone the goose which laid their 
— eggs. At the conclusion of the war they launched into a new 

nancial policy, also very good and commendable in itself, but antago- 
nistic in its aim to the National bank currency. The Republican party 
took up as one of its war cries the rapid redemption of the public debt, 
and that one, at least, of its many pledges it very faithfully and zealously 
fulfilled. But in doing so, it cut away, by degrees, the foundation on 
which the National banking system had been raised, and it has become 
a question how much more can be cut away without danger of bringing 
the whole fabric to the ground. The liquidation of the United States 
debt is a marvel in National finance, comparable only with the gigantic 
struggle out of which it arose. From its: maxzmum level of $2,846,000,- 
000, at which it stood on August 21, 1865, it has descended by leaps and 
bounds to $1,270,000,000, the amount given in the official statement for 
the 30th of April last. Apart from any moral or political question, the 
enormous gain which has accrued to the credit of the State, and the 
proportionate saving effected on the interest paid to the public creditor, 
would be ample vindication of the bold policy here pursued. One fact 
alone need be mentioned to illustrate what a boon it has been to the 
American people. When the public debt was at $2,846,000,000, very 
nearly one-third of the whole bore interest at the rate of 7.3 per cent. 
per annum, and the average rate of interest on the other two-thirds was 
6.02 per cent. In the last financial year the average rate paid by the 
Treasury on outstanding bonds was about 3.6 per cent. on their par 
value. If the advocates of refunding at long dates were now to prevail, 
it is not improbable that every existing bond could be renewed at 2% 
per cent. Yet ten, or even eight years ago they would have been looked 
upon as dreamers. It was deemed a very gratifying success when, dur- 
ing the three years which followed the close of the war, $ 1,275,000,000 of 
floating debt was funded into 6 per cent. bonds. These were no sooner 
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out than they began to be called in again, and refunded into 5 per cents. 
In 1870, it was thought that an important advance was being made, 
when 4% and 4 per cent. bonds took the place of 5 and 6 per cent. 
bonds. So recently as 1881, the Treasury rated its credit at 3% per 
cent., when it undertook to continue at that rate, until further notice, all 
the unredeemed 5 and 6 per cent. bonds, then amounting to $579,000,- 
ooo. In the following year these were refunded into 3 per cents., paya- 
ble at the option of the Government. 


WAREHOUSES FOUND AT ROME, 


An interesting discovery, illustrating the commerce and the luxury of 
ancient Rome, has been made close to Monte Testaccio and the English 
cemetery. The whole of that district to the west of the Aventine, out- 
side the Porta Tregemina, was occupied by granaries and warehouses for 
the storage of imports of all kinds. Between the northern side of 
Monte Testaccio and the Tiber there still exist colossal remains of the 
great emporium built by Marcus Emilius Lepidus and Emilius Paulus, 
nearly 200 years before the Christian era. In the year 1868 a consider- 
able portion of the quays was discovered, together with some 600 blocks, 
many of them of large size, of rare, variegated marbles of all kinds, 
lying just where they were landed from the galleys which had brought 
them from Numidia, the Grecian Islands, and Asia Minor fifteen cen- 
turies ago. Now, in the course of the building operations in this 
locality, two warehouses have been discovered, one filled with elephants’ 
tusks and the other with lentils. It is curious to find such products 
stored side by side, but as bags of lentils were sometimes shipped as 
ballast, they may have served that purpose. The discovery would have 
been a very valuable one if, unfortunately, the ivory had not been much 
decayed. The Pofolo Romano states that it is the intention of the 
Syndic to remove the bronze equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius from 
the piazza of the Capitol to a museum, and to erect a bronze reproduc- 
tion in its place. The reason for this change is scarcely apparent. The 
statue certainly does not occupy its original position, but, to employ 
Michael Angelo’s opinion of it, it is a “living monument of ancient 
Rome.” It has stood in the sight of the people—one might almost say 
of the world—for more than 1,700 years; and although the gilding has 
nearly disappeared, it has,in other respects suffered no injury during 
this lapse of years. It endured much rough handling in the course of 
removal, and when wine was made to flow from the nostrils of the 
horse in the time of Rienzi. Standing where it does, it forms an in- 
tegral part of the ancient magnificence of the city, and affords a vivid 
illustration of its splendor; but removed to a museum it will simply be 
part of a collection of works of art. 


NEED OF BANKING CAPITAL SOUTH. 


There is great need of more banking capital in the South. According 
to the Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record, “ discount and interest rates 
are entirely too high for the good of all business interests except that of 
lending money. It is almost impossible for trade and manufactures to 
reach their full development while money commands such exorbitant 
rates as are current in the South. The Evenzng Capitol, of Atlanta, has 
lately very clearly pointed out the disadvantages under which Southern 
merchants and manufacturers labor, paying, as they do, anywhere from 
g to 15 per cent. or more for money, in competition with Northern 
houses, whose rates run from about 3 or 4 to 6 per cent. Banking 
facilities in the South are entirely inadequate to the volume of trade, 
and this very fact seriously injures the growth and development of that 
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section. Money is almost going a begging in the financial centers of 
the North. Millions of dollars are constantly being invested at 3 per 
cent. and in some cases at even lower figures, while millions more are 
now lying idle, yielding no profit whatever. The owners of this money 
would, of course, be only too glad to find thoroughly safe investments at 
6 to 10 percent. There is room in the South for the investment of 
many millions at such rates, and where the investment would be almost 
or quite absolutely safe. There are good openings for probably over a 
hundred banks where such institutions are badly needed, and where a 
very profitable banking business would depend simply upon the proper 
business management. Possibly there may be a good many more than 
a hundred such places in the South, but certainly that number could 
easily be found. Even the larger cities in the South, with but few ex- 
ceptions, lack sufficient banking capital. Now that the outlook for 
the crops is so good, and the certainty of a large volume of trade in the 
South so nearly assured, there ought to be a strong effort on the part of 
Southern people to place these facts before the moneyed men of the 
North. They ought to be convinced that there are splendid openings 
for the profitable investment of money in establishing banks at many 
places where they are now so badly needed. With proper efforts, and by 
direct personal work, we believe that very large sums of money now idle 
or yielding only a small income could readily be transferred from the 
North to the South, to the great benefit of both sections.” 





* 


THE WARNER SILVER BILL. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That any holder of silver bullion may deposit 
the same with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the United States in 
amounts not less in value than ten dollars, and receive therefor certificates in 
denominations of ten dollars and multiples of ten, prepared as now provided by 
law for United States notes. Such certificates shall be receivable at par, in all 
parts of the United States, for customs, taxes, and all other public dues, and may 
be deposited by national banks for the redemption of their circulating notes, and 
shall be a legal tender between national banks, and shall also be a legal tender in 
payment of all debts and demands owing by the United States, except where 
payment in coin is expressly stipulated. They shall be redeemable on presenta- 
tion at the Treasury or Sub-treasury in the city of New York, in lawful money, or, 
at the option of the Secretary of the Treasury, in silver bullion at its market value 
at the time of redemption. 

SEc. 2. The value or ratio to gold at which certificates shall be issued on silver 
bullion deposited under this act shall be its actual ratio or market value at the time 
of deposit, to be determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, for each calendar 
month, by taking the average selling price of silver bullion, as expressed in gold 
dollars in the open market in New York city, during the preceding month, which 
price, so determined, shall be the value or ratio to gold at which certificates shall 
be issued during the succeeding month. 

Or the market value may be determined for each day, as follows: 

The value or ratio to gold at which certificates shall be issued on silver bullion 
deposited under this act shall be its actual ratio or market value at the time of 
deposit, to be determined by the Secretary of the Treasury for each day by taking 
the mean selling price of silver bullion in the open market in New York city in 
gold dollars on the first preceding day on which actual sales were made. Or 
substitute London for New York, and deduct from the London price the cost of 
transporting silver bullion between New York and London. 

The price at which silver bullion shall be delivered in the redemption of certifi- 
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cates shall be the price at which at the same time it is being received: Provided 
that certificates shall not be issued on silver bullion at a value above the ratio of 
silver to gold as now fixed by law for standard gold and silver coins; and if, at 
any time, silver bullion rises to a value equal to the ratio of the two metals in 
existing standard coins, then any holder of silver bullion may, at his option, 
receive certificates for it, as provided in this act, or have the same coined at that 
ratio into standard dollars or half-dollars, of the weight hereinafter provided, on 
the same terms and conditions as provided by law for the coinage of gold; but if 
hereafter the ratio of silver to gold in standard coins shall, by law or international 
agreement, be changed, then this provision shall be made to conform to such new 
ratio. 

Sec. 3. That silver bullion deposited under this act shall be received subject to 
all the provisions of law as to assaying, melting and refining, when below standard, 
casting into ingots or bars, the same as if deposited for coinage: Provided that 
coins struck at European mints, and ingots and bars made by melting down such 
coins, shall be exciuded from the provisions of this act. 

SEC. 4. When any of the certificates herein authorized are redeemed in silver 
bullion they shall be canceled and destroyed, but certificates which come back into the 
Treasury by being received for customs, taxes, or other public dues, or in exchange 
for lawful money, shall not be canceled, but shall be held as cash, and may be re- 
issued or paid out again as current money for all debts and demands owing by the 
United States, except where payment in coin is expressly stipulated. 

SEC. 5. That on the taking effect of this act the monthly coinage of silver 
dollars under the act of February 28, 1878, shall be stopped, and in lieu of such 
monthly coinage the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and required to 
cause the coinage from time to time of standard silver dollars, from the bullion 
deposited under this act, in amounts sufficient to supply any demand that may 
arise for coined dollars for circulation, or that may be required to pay coin obliga- 
tions of the government: Provided that, concurrently with the coinage of any 
silver bullion for which certificates have been issued under this act, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall cause to be destroyed certificates equal in value to the bullion 
so coined at the time of its deposit. 

Sec. 6. There shall be no further issue or re-issue of five-dollar national bank 
notes, nor of one and two dollar United States notes; but notes of larger denomi- 
nations may be issued in place of the five-dollar national bank notes retired; and 
the total amount of United States notes, as now fixed by law, shall be kept up by 
substituting notes of a higher denomination for one and two dollar notes. 

Sec. 7. In addition to the denominations of silver certificates provided for by 
the act of February 28, 1878, there shall be issued, in like manner, upon the 
deposit of silver dollars, certificates of denominations of one dollar, two dollars, 
and five dollars, which certificates shall be similar in form and shall possess the 
same money functions as those of higher denominations issued under said act. 

SEc. 8. Certificates issued on the deposit of coined silver shall be known as 
silver-coin certificates, and certificates issued under this act on the deposit of silver 
bullion shall be known as silver-bullion certificates. 

Sec. g After the passage of this act it shall be unlawful to issue Treasury 
certificates on deposited United States notes. 

SEc. Io. That all half-dollar pieces struck since 1853, now in the Treasury or 
hereafter received into the Treasury, shall be melted down and re-coined into half- 
dollars weighing 206% grains each ; and such re-coined half-dollars, together with 
half-dollars struck before 1853, shall be legal tender in all payments the same as 
standard dollars. 

SEC. 11. That the act approved June 9, 1879, providing for the redemption of 
subsidiary or fractional coins is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 12. That until January 1, 1888, the coins known as trade-dollars shall be 
receivable at their face value for all dues to the Government, and exchangeable 
when presented at the Treasury or Sub-treasury in New York, or at any of the 
mints, for standard dollars. The trade-dollars so received shall be melted down 
and coined into standard dollars or half-dollars, of the weight provided for in this 
act, as the Secretary of the Treasury may direct. 

Sec. 13, That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, sufficient money to pay the expense of the certificates 
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to be issued under this act and the coinage and re-coinage of half-dollars and 
standard dollars provided for in this act. And this appropriation shall stand as a 
permanent appropriation. 

SEC. 14. This act shall take effect , 1886. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


The decision of the Court of Appeals of Maryland, quoted in the Septem- 
ber number of the Magazine, seems to be against the view of the case taken 
in this State, and unless there was more in the case than appears in the re- 
port, it hardly seems that the decision can be correct, notwithstanding the high 
court giving it. 

Ordinarily, a certificate of deposit is a written contract that a bank (or 
banker) makes to pay a certain amount of money (generally on demand) to 
parties, or their order, named in the certificates, on the surrender of the cer- 
tificate, properly indorsed. It would seem to make no difference who de- 
posits the money, or how it is deposited, for the contract is between the bank 
and the party or parties named in the certificate as payees; what difference 
can it make if the party making the deposit dies ?—the contract is not nec- 
essarily with him, 7. ¢., unless he is named as payee. 

It would seem that, if the certificate is made payable to the order of either 
of two parties named, the bank would be clear of liability, if it paid the cer- 
tificate with the name of either indorsed on it. 

Many banks, with us, have their certificates read ‘‘ There has been deposited, 
payable,” &c.; this form is better, we think. It obviates the necessity of 
writing the name of the depositor, and saves much time; ordinarily, a bank 
knows nothing of the relations of the parties to the deposit, and there is no 
reason why it should. 

It is a safe general rule to say that a certificate of deposit made payable to 
either of two parties, properly indorsed by either of them, is a negotiable in- 
strument, and if paid under these circumstances, the bank issuing it has ful- 
filled its contract. | 

Please give us some authority for the following, quoted from your “ef/y in 
October number of the Magazine: 

According to these rules, such a certificate as that given in this case was 
not negotiable, because by reason of the fact that it was made payable in 


the alternative to one of two different persons, it had not that certainty in 
respect to the payees which the law requires, to make it negotiable. 


In Boston, for instance, every day many checks are issued payable to the 
order of either of two parties, and these checks pass current, and the banks 
feel safe in paying them when indorsed by either of the parties named. Now, 
if your paragraph quoted above is correct, this is a risky business. 

WILL. L. WELCH, Bookkeeper. 

Massachusetts National Bank, 
Boston, Mass., October 15, 1885. 
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To the Editor of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


There will be trouble between Boston banks belonging to the Clearing- 
house Association, as long as the following paragraph (quoted by Judge 
Devens in your October Magazine) obtains in their Clearing-house rules, 
namely: ‘‘ And such checks are to be returned by the banks receiving the 
same to the banks from which they are received as soon as it shall be 
found that they were not good, and in no case were they to be retained 
after one o'clock.” There has always been trouble, and it happens that 
banks construe the clause to meet their particular case; if they are sending 
checks back, then the messenger can sfart just before one o’clock, no matter 
what time he reaches his destination; but, if they are receiving checks back, 
then they want them presented over the counter before one o'clock. Many 
had hopes that the case just decided by Judge Devens might settle the 
matter, but their hopes were disappointed. If the Clearing-house Association 
of Boston banks will adopt the rule that checks returned must be presented 
at the counter of the bank obliged to redeem them Jdefore one o'clock, or 
the liability to redeem will cease, then it would seem that a clear rule 


would be in use. 
WILL. L. WELCH, Bookkeeper. 


Massachusetts National Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. CHECK PAYABLE TO A OR BEARER. 


If a check payable to ‘‘A or bearer” is indorsed by A payable to order 
of B, is it not necessary to have B’s indorsement before drawee pays said 
check? Please cite decisions on such case. 


Rep_y.—Certainly not. A check payable to A or bearer is, in legal effect, 
the same as if payable to bearer, and no indorsement is necessary to pass 
the legal title’ No rule of.law is more familiar or better settled than this. 
See Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, § 663, and cases cited. 


II. RESPONSIBILITY OF AGENT FOR COLLECTION. 


Are you sure you are right in your reply to the second inquiry (p. 144), 
August number of the Magazine. I hold that a failure to protest would not 
have involved the collecting bank in ‘“‘peril,” and that it had no right to 
protest the draft. The bank discounting the draft without the indorsement 
of the payer, took it at its own risk, well knowing that the drawee could 
not pay it in that shape, and it seems to me that the only recourse it would 
have would be on C for money obtained. A _ protest could not hold the 
drawer, for if the draft had been presented in proper shape it would have 
been paid, and that it was not so presented was not his fault. Will you 
please cite the authorities. 


Rep_y.—Daniel, in Negotiable Instruments, § 327, states the law gov- 
erning banks, when acting as agents for collection, as follows: ‘‘It is the 
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duty of the bank, as soon as the bill, note or check is placed in its hands 
for collection, to take the appropriate steps necessary to its prompt payment, 
&c.; and, if the instrument be not duly accepted or paid, the bank must 
take all necessary steps to fix the liability of the drawer, &c., &c., by giv- 
ing due notice of its dishonor to the party who indorsed the instrument to 
it for collection, &c., &c. If the bank fail in any of these duties it becomes 
immediately liable in damages to the holder.” See, also, Edwards on Bills, 
§ 656. The question, therefore, was as to the propriety of the conduct of the 
bank, which presented the check for payment under the circumstances stated, 
in sending it to protest when payment was refused. This, we think, was a 
question solely between that bank and the sending bank. The former bank 
was employed by the latter to collect the check, and upon receipt thereof, 
became agent for its collection, and subject to all the duties and clothed 
with all the rights attending such agency. See Morse on Banking, 396. It 
was strictly in the line of its right and duty to have the check protested in 
case of non-payment, and this it did in accordance with the usual custom in 
such cases. Our correspondent seems to think that the sending bank and C 
ought to have known that the check would not be paid for want of B’s in- 
dorsement, and therefore that notice of dishonor to them was unnecessary. 
Even if this were so, it is difficult to see how it affected the duty of the 
collecting bank in the premises. The check was sent to that bank /or col- 
lection, without instructions as to protest, and there was nothing disclosed 
upon the check itself, which would call upon the bank to take the risk of 
departing from the usual course, and neglect to protest in case of ,non-pay- 
ment. Certainly the sending bank and C had no right to complain that protest 
was made. If the collecting bank had neglected to protest the check, we 
cannot doubt that, in accordance with the general rule. in such cases, the 
drawer, at any rate, would have been discharged from all further liability upon 
it, for want of notice of dishonor; and we have endeavored in vain to find an 
authority to the contrary. This being so, it is impossible to understand why 
the collecting bank should have been expected to take the risk of allowing 
him to be discharged, or how it can be contended that the collecting bank 
would not have put itself in ‘“‘peril,” by allowing him to be discharged. 

It occurs to us that the real controversy between the parties in this case 
may be about paying the costs of the protest. If that is so, we rather 
think that the drawer of the check should not be charged with them, if the 
check was forwarded for collection in such a state, in respect to the indorse- 
ments, that the holder ought to have known that it would not be honored. 
However this may be, we are clear that the duty of the collecting bank to 
protest the check was not affected by it. 


Ill. 


Has the last holder of a check the legal or equitable right to strike out, or cross 
off, an official title annexed to an indorsement, in a case where the first indorser of 
the check makes it payable to the order of John Jones, and John Jones indorses 
the check payable to B. W., but in signing the name of John Jones, adds, ‘* Prest.” 
to his signature? The bank upon which the check was drawn refused payment 
because of such indorsement. The holder of the check then struck off the word 
‘*Prest.” and again presented it, whereupon, the bank again refused payment, 


ALTERATION OF AN INDORSEMENT. 
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because, as it claimed, the holder had no right or power to do this, without the 
knowledge and consent of John Jones, whose consent to the alteration had not 
been obtained. 


ReEpLY.—It is true, that, if a note, bill or check is altered in any ma- 
terial part, it is thereby avoided. But, as said in Daniel on Negotiable 
Instruments, § 1398 e¢ seg., it is also true that ‘‘not every change in a bill 
or note amounts to an alteration. If the legal effect be not changed, the 
instrument is not altered, although some change may have been made in its 
appearance, either by the addition of words which the law would imply, or 
by striking out words of no legal significance.” We think, therefore, that 
the right to strike out the word ‘‘ Prest.”” added to this indorsement, de- 
pended upon whether that word had any legal significance, for if it had 
not, the holder, being the owner of the check, could safely strike it out 
without injury to his right to recover on the check Upon the whole, 
though the matter is not entirely free from doubt, we think that the word 
was without legal significance, and that its erasion was not a material alter- 
ation of the indorsement. We do not very well see how the indorsement, 
as made, can be taken to be anything else than the individual indorsement 
of John Jones. It can hardly be said that by this form of indorsement he 
intended to contract, or succeeded in contracting, for any corporation or 
society of which he was president; and if the indorsement is not the in- 
dorsement of some such corporation or society, tt must be the indorsement 
of John Jones individually, and the word ‘‘ Prest.” a mere accidental and 
immaterial addition, which the holder might strike out without injury to his 
right to recover. An interesting discussion of the whole subject and many 
of the authorities will be found in Daniel at the place referred to. We 
are not sure, however, that, as a matter of banking practice, the above view 
of the law furnishes a conclusive rule to govern the conduct of the bank. 
It should be remembered that the only duty of the bank in the matter was 
to its depositor, and it may be a question whether the depositor would 
have a right to find fault with it, for a refusal to honor the check under 
the circumstances stated. As between it and its depositor, it was bound, at 
its peril, to see that the check, if paid at all, was paid to a party entitled 
to demand payment; and it may well be, that its officers were not obliged 
to decide off hand, at the risk of the bank, a nice question of law; and 
that they had a right to insist that John Jones should be informed of the 
erasion, before the check was paid. Certainly, the bank took the conserva- 
tive course, and we do not think their refusal to honor the check, under 
the circumstances stated, could do any injury to the credit of the drawer. 


IV. TimE WITHIN WHICH DRAWEE OF A DRAFT MUST ACCEPT. 


Is the drawee of a draft entitled to time to examine state of accounts of drawer 
before protest for non-acceptance, and if so, how much time—draft in usual form, 
without conditions or waiver ? 

Rep_y.—The law on this point is thus stated in Daniel on Negotiable In- 
struments: ‘‘ When the bill is presented to the drawee for acceptance, he is 
entitled, if he desires it, to a reasonable time to examine into the state of his 
accounts with the drawer, and deliberate whether or not he will accept the 
bill. To afford him this opportunity, which it may be very necessary for him 
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to avail of, he is allowed twenty-four hours, and it is usual to leave the bill 
with him for that period.” ‘‘ But, if the drawee refuses to accept within the 
twenty-four hours, the bill must be protested immediately ; and if, at the end 
of twenty-four hours, the drawee does not signify his acceptance, protest must 
be immediately made and notice given.” See § 492, where many authorities 


upon the point are cited. This is understood to be the well-established rule 
of law upon the subject of the inquiry. 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS AND BANK DEpPOSITS.—A case involving a point 
of importance to bankers and their clients was recently tried in Minnesota. 
The defendants were a firm of private bankers, who had accepted a deposit 
from a customer many years ago. After the lapse of eleven years, the de- 
positor turned up and demanded payment, which was refused, on the ground 
that the debt was outlawed. ‘The matter ultimately went to the Supreme Court 
of the State, where it was held that the Statute of Limitations only ran from 
the date of the demand. In delivering judgment, the judge pointed out that 
the debt of a banker differed entirely from that of an ordinary debtor, inas- 
much as it was not his duty, as in ordinary cases, to find his creditor and 
pay over the money, but, by the custom of bankers, and the implied con- 
tract between himself and his customer, he was bound to hold the money and 
pay it as the customer required. The money was, therefore, not due until de- 
mand was made for it, and the time for outlawry could only be counted from 
the date of the demand. 


BANK CHECK.—A decision recently rendered by the Supreme Court, sustaining 
a decision of Common Pleas No 1, is of general interest. Harrington & Good- 
man, on November 14, 1883, deposited with the Merchants’ National Bank of 
Philadelphia, as cash, a check for $ 489.20, drawn by Ruhman & Co. on the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Bank, at Vicksburg, Miss. The Merchants’ Bank remitted by let- 
ter the check to the Mississippi Valley Bank, requesting payment. The latter bank 
mailed to the Merchants’ Bank a letter inclosing, in payment for the check, a draft 
of the Mississippi Valley Bank upon the Hanover National Bank of New York 
City. The draft, being remitted to the Hanover Bank, was returned to the Mer- 
chants’ Bank unpaid, there being no funds on deposit with it to the credit of the 
Mississippi Valley Bank. The Merchants’ Bank then notified Harrington & Good- 
man of the fact, and asked if they should order the return of the check, so that 
Harrington & Goodman might receive their money from their customer. Subse- 
quently the Merchants’ Bank called upon the Mississippi Valley Bank to return the 
check. That bank having, in the meantime, failed, and been placed in the hands 
of a receiver, the latter wrote in reply, among other things: ‘‘ The check you call 
for cannot be returned, as it was paid, charged to drawer’s account, and canceled. 
Exchange was remitted to you for it, but unfortunately was not paid, the Missis- 
sippi Valley Bank having failed.”” Harrington & Goodman, under these circum- 
stances claim to recover the amount of the check from the Merchants’ Bank, and 
the case was submitted to the court upon a case stated. A decision was rendered 
by President Judge Allison, sustaining the view of the plaintiff. With reference 
to this decision, several presidents and officers of banks have said that it would 
compel a change in the method of doing business; that hereafter when such 
checks are presented for deposit the depositors will have, instead of having them 
accepted as cash, to take them to the collection desk, or specially agree to bear the 
expense of their transmission by express. —PAiladelphia Press. 


SAN DiEGo.—The First National Bank of San Diego, Cal., has now ‘a paid-up 
capital of $ 100,000, and a surplus of $12,000. 
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THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK.—This new bank, situated at the corner 
of Wall and Pearl streets, was incorporated with a capital of $300,000 on 
June 26th last, and opened for business on July 1st. The privilege has been 
reserved in the bank charter of increasing its capital to $1,000,000, and this 
increase will be made as the necessities of the business may require. The 
Commercial National Bank will conduct a general banking business, and hopes 
to receive and deserve a full measure of support. The new bank not only 
opens under the most favorable auspices, but with a thoroughly responsible, 
reliable, and experienced management. The President, Mr. Orson Adams, was 
until lately Vice-President of the Bank of the Republic, and enjoys an experience 
in banking and financial circles in New York, and an excellent reputation that 
extends back at least twenty years. He was among the first appointees as a 
National Bank Examiner, and held this responsible position with great credit for 
many years, until elected Vice-President of the National Bank of the Republic, of 
this city. The cashier is Mr. W. W. Flannagan, a Virginian, who has had much 
experience in banking. He became cashier of the Virginia Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, which was subsequently merged into the Citizens’ National Bank, of which 
he was also made cashier. At the same time his father was the cashier of a 
National Bank in Monticello. These two banks were merged together under the 
name of the Monticello National Bank, and again was Mr. Flannagan made cashier, 
his father retiring. In 1875 Mr. Flannagan assisted in the organization of the 
People’s National Bank of Charlottesville, Va., of which he became the cashier and 
manager, and continued to act in that capacity until his appointment to his present 
position. Mr Flannagan is interested not only in the practical every-day business 
of banking, but also in the improvement of the system, and presented a paper 
on ‘‘ Security for National Bank Deposits” at the recent Bankers’ Convention at 
Chicago. We subjoin some of the salient points of this able paper : 

‘To-day the practical question arises, can we not take another step forward in 
the improvement of the National banking system, whereby the same confidence 
which now exists in the mind of the holder of a note shall also exist in the mind 
of a depositor, and that virtually the one shall be equally secure with the other ? 
This being done, we shall have no more runs on National banks; no more wild- 
cat panics by reason of the fear of loss therefrom ; no Clearing-house loan certifi- 
cates ; no needless failures of National banks which can afterwards pay one hun- 
dred cents on the dollar from their assets, but failures only as the result of mis- 
management or fraud.” After suggesting the abolishment of the tax on National 
bank circulation as a means toward this end, Cashier Flannagan makes the follow- 
ing pregnant points. ‘* The taxes paid each year to the Government on circula- 
tion alone have been more, in every instance, than the losses for the corresponding 
year by depositors in National banks ; the taxes paid on circulation since 1865 ex- 
ceed by more than 50 per cent. the total amount of proved claims against insolvent 
National banks for the same period, so that, if the insolvent National banks had 
had no assets whatever, this tax would have paid all their depositors, and left $ 19,- 
877,181 in the Treasury, exclusive of interest !’’ The paper is well worthy of a 
careful perusal, and we regret that,our limited space will not enable us to print it in 
its entirety. 


AN ENorMous Success.—The sales of the Peasonal Memoirs of General Grant 
bid fair to be unprecedented in the history of books. The first volume will be is- 
sued December Ist, next, and the publisher has orders already for 650,000 copies. 
The profits to Mrs. Grant from the orders now in hand alone will be nearly 
half a million dollars—or, to be precise, $445,000. In view of the erroneous im- 
pressions prevailing relative to Mrs. Grant’s probable income from the General’s 
book, these figures, which we are enabled to state authoritatively, will prove of uni- 
versal interest. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY.—The libelous attack by a St. Louis person, 
connected with a rival insurance company, upon the Accident Insurance Company 
of North America, appears to have turned out to be a boomerang, or kicking gun ; 
because it has reacted severely upon the originator of the slanders. The Montreal 
Company promptly responded to the attack, by inviting United States Insurance 
Officials, in charge of State Insurance departments, to enter at once upon an inves- 
tigation of the Company’s solvency, methods, and general management. Well, 
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none of those United States Insurance Superintendents thought, or appeared to 
think, that the Accident Insurance Company of North America, located at Mon- 
treal, needed to be investigated—simply because the Company’s annual statements, 
on file, and its deposits on this side of the border, left no room for question as to 
the perfect financial solvency of the Company, so far as United States citizens were 
concerned. The Company itself, however, not satisfied to leave matters in this 
position (however satisfactory presumably to the Insurance Officials of the United 
States), caused a careful investigation to be made by the Directors of the accounts 
and statements, as verified by the Auditors and reported in the returns of the sev- 
eral United States departments on December 31, 1884; and as the result of this 
examination, it is certified that those returns represent truly the actual condition of 
the company at that date. They have also, in conjunction with the Auditors, 
examined into the condition of the Company’s business progress during the sub- 
sequent nine months, ending September 30, 1885, and their report is that at that 
date, as well as in December 31 last, the company was, in all respects, financially 
sound, its business prosperous, and entitled to the fullest confidence. This state- 
ment is signed and certified by Sir A. T. Galt (ex-Finance Minister of Canada), 
President of the Company; Hon. J. Ferrier (Chairman of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way), Vice-President; W. J. Buchanan (General Manager, Bank of Montreal), 
Director; and Edward Rawlings, Managing Director of the Company. And we 
may as well add the expression of our own conviction that the Accident Insurance 
Company of North America, located at Montreal, and doing business throughout 
the United States, is just as trustworthy and sound, as regards its contracts, as any 
other accident company whatever, native or foreign. Nor do we believe that 
attacks upon the Company are at all justified nor likely to result in anything 
definite, except giving Mr. Rawlings a good chance to make the Company more 
popular in the United States, aswell as at home.—NVew York Commercial Bulletin. 


Lonc IsLanp Savincs BANKs.—There are eight Savings banks on Long 
Island, outside of the City of Brooklyn, and from the reports of the State Bank 
Department, July Ist, it appears that these eight banks in Queens and Suffolk 
Counties hold deposits to the amount of $ 3,841,385.19, for 14,210 different de- 
positors, making an average of $270.33 to each depositor. The large number of 
persons having money in these institutions and the small average of their accounts 
shows that the banks are doing a good work in encouraging thrift among people 
of moderate means. This is just what the Savings bank system is intended 
for, and the State has so thoroughly hedged it about with stringent regulations, 
as to investments and management, that a failure has seldom, if ever occurred 
where careful and honest oversight was used by the trustees. How important, 
then, is the trust confided to these men! The above figures with those below, 
show that these depositors are an active element in our midst, and indicate more 
or less prosperity among a large portion of the people. During the first half of 
this year the business with depositors was as follows, in the several banks of the 


two counties: 


Deposited. Withdrawn, 
rere - $147,449 05 ‘ode $ 139,288 19 
Bt TAINO. occ ccecccescegess 84,628 28 ‘wun 104,573 41 
Southold..... ieibenasned ... 73,122 85 ohne 97,006 76 
SI i60cndtetedenees 36,723 15 ‘eae 40,773 46 
 dvctensnideecuse vena 154,921 86 soon 169,570 94 
i ine ceke exhnudebtewe 129,686 31 sean 112,944 10 
PREM se ccccccuscevecceseses 57,553 53 ee 73,087 82 
dence cdonseecdsvsoecne 23,177 22 “ine 11,606 30 


" Locan C. Murray, President of the United States National Bank of New 
York, a few days ago gave Archdeacon Farrar a private breakfast at the Union 
League Club. Among the distinguished guests present were John Jay, the Rev. 
Dr. John Hall, the Rev. Dr. W. M. Taylor, Morton McMichael, of Philadelphia ; 
F. D. Tappen, the Rev. Dr. John Paxton, Mr. Donald Mackay, Bishop Dudley, 
of Kentucky, and President McCosh, and others. 


Stock EXCHANGE SEATS—ONE SOLD FOR $34,000.—A Stock Exchange 
seat was sold on October 26th for $34,000, the highest price ever yet paid. A 
Produce Exchange membership was sold for ¢ 2,g00. 
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Mr. O. S. WARREN, who died at Silver City, was born in Salem, Massachusetts, 
in 1847. In 1858 he removed with his parents to Kansas, where he resided ten 
years, after which he engaged in the banking and stock-brokerage business in New 
York. He was then but a boy in years, but was very successful in all business 
transactions. In 1862 he changed his base of operations to Seattle, Washington 
territory, where he remained for two years, and then returned to New York. For 
two years after that he was cashier of a banking house in Little Rock, Arkansas. 
He came to Silver City in 1881, and since that time had built up one of the best 
paying insurance agencies in the territory. 


New York Ciry NATIONAL BANK STATISTICS.—The statements of the 
National banks of the city, for the quarter ending October Ist, show aggre- 
gate capital $45,350,000, a decrease for the quarter, of $1,172,000; net 
profits increased $367,400, to $31,875,800; circulation decreased $37,000, to 
$9,948,800 ; amount due banks increased $2,578,900, to $129 389,300; amount 
due depositors decreased $2,204,200, and unpaid dividends show a decrease of 
$897,500, to $232,600, making total liabilities show a decrease of $1,274,400, 
to $422,803,500. In resources, the chief increase is in loans and discounts, 
which aggregate $237,728,100, a gain of $19,999,200 for the quarter. The 
chief decrease is in legal tenders, which go down $12,086,600, to $24,499,500; 
specie decreases $4,375,600, to $91,649,700; cash items and bank notes de- 
crease $1,463,600, to $4,195,400; Government bonds on hand, $4,265,g00, a 
decrease of $971,400. 


ATLANTA, GA.-—On the 2d of September the Atlanta National Bank, the oldest 
National bank in the cotton States, having reached the limit of its first charter, 
commenced a new era in its existence, the charter having been extended to Sep- 
tember 2d, 1905. A word in regard to the history, management, and success of 
this institution from its commencement twenty years ago to the present time, may 
not be uninteresting to its many friends and customers in this city and the coun- 
try at large. This bank was organized by General Alfred Austell, George S. Cam- 
eron, R. H. Richards, W. H. Tuller, Paul Romare, and others, on September 2d, 
1865, commenced business on 19th December, 1865, with a capital of $ 100,000, 
under the management of the following officers: Alfred Austell, president; W. 
H. Tuller, cashier. The average capital of the bank for the twenty years past 
has been $185,000, on which dividends to the amount of $433,000 have been 
paid, and the bank holds now surplus and profits, $84,000. For months after its 
organization the entire clerical work was performed by the cashier and bookkeeper. 
Some idea of the increase of business and the growth of Atlanta may be formed 
from the fact that the officers and clerks now number thirteen, viz., President, 
vice-president, cashier, assistant cashier, two tellers, three bookkeepers, discount 
and exchange clerk, corresponding clerk, and two colleetors. 

The bank will enter upon its new era under the management of the following 
officers and directors: James Swann, president ; R. H. Richards, vice-president ; 
Paul Romare, cashier ; Geo. R. DeSaussure, assistant cashier. Directors—James 
Swann, R. H. Richards, W. R. Hill, Paul Romare, H. T. Inman, W. W. Aus- 
tell, and A. E. Thornton. The conservative management and liberal dealings with 
its customers and the public, has won for this bank their entire confidence and 
esteem, and it will be the aim of the officers of the bank in the future to merit the 
same liberal patronage and support that they have received in the past. Before 
closing this brief record we cannot refrain from a retrospective view of the years 
that have gone. The memory of those who labored in this bank, and who now 
rest from their labors, must ever be a part of this bank and its history. Of the 
original officers and stockholders, death has taken General Alfred Austell, the first 
president: W. H. Tuller, the first cashier; Major W. B. Cox, vice-president ; 
and, from the clerical force, O. J. Smith, W. S. Swann, and W. H. Fisher, whom 
the bank has not ceased to miss and kindly remember. Of those who were num- 
bered with the original officers and stockholders, only two remain, R. H. Richards 
and Paul Romare. It affords us much pleasure to write the above about this ex- 
cellent bank, which is an institution of our city. The stockholders are men of 
means. The officers of the bank are conservative and prudent men, making splen- 
did managers for a great National bank.—Ad¢/anta Constitution. 
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AN IMAGINARY BANK.—One of the most surprising facts in this progressive 
age is that we are frequently under the necessity of recording instances where 
the neglect of*even the most ordinary precautions entails irreparable loss. It may 
be confidently asserted that it would have been impossible to victimize any of the 
merchants who use the HOMANS BANKER’S ALMANAC AND REGISTER, by such a 
scheme as is detailed in the following telegram : 

‘** Rochelle, Ill., Oct. roth, 1885.—William C. Glenn, aged twenty years, was 
lodged in the County Jail yesterday, to await a hearing before the United States 
Commissioner, on a charge of conducting swindling operations through the mails. 
Glenn lives in Rochelle, Ill., and has been employed in the office with his brother, 
who is postmaster of that place 

‘* Some time ago Glenn is said to have begun negotiations with eastern dealers 
in foreign postage stamps and curios under a half-dozen fictitious names. The 
Second National Bank of Rochelle was given for reference as to the solvency of 
each of these mythical persons. This bank existed only on Glenn’s fancy letter- 
heads, which also gave the names of its imaginary officers and the amount of its 
supposed capital. 

Glenn received all the letters addressed to the bank, and gave the fictitious per- 
sons excellent financial ratings. These several imaginary persons then ordered 
large quantities of merchandise on time. Glenn is said to have received from 
$ 100 to $500 worth of goods from various eastern houses. 

‘* Complaints were made at the Post Office Department, and an inspector was 
put on the case. After weeks of watching and investigating, young Glenn was 
arrested on the 17th. A search of his room in his father’s house revealed about 
$1,200 worth of stamps and other articles shipped by the eastern firms.” 


ANOTHER NEW BANK BUILDING IN WALL STREET.—The uniting of two or 
more banks in constructing a building for their joint accommodation seems to be 
a growing idea. Now the Gallatin National Bank of New York and another bank 
have entered into an agreement of this kind, and plans will be prepared at once 
for an imposing structure at Nos. 34 and 36 Wall Street. The notion originated 
with Mr. F. A. Tappan, President of the Gallatin National Bank, with the pri- 
mary object of securing more floor space for the increasing business of his insti- 
tution, Its present quarters are rapidly becoming too small to accommodate its 
growing business. The Gallatin stands on a lot having a frontage of only 20 
feet on Wall Street. No. 34 Wall Street, the adjoining building, which is two 
doors below the Sub-Treasury, was owned by the Union National, and has a front- 
age of 34 feet. When the Union Bank decided to go out of business Mr. Tap- 
pan decided to buy the property, 34105 feet, the price paid being $400,000, 
Before concluding the purchase, however, President Tappan contracted for the 
sale of 27 of the 34 feet frontage to the other bank interested. Thus, the front- 
age of each partner in the proposed new building will be 27 feet on Wall Street. 
The Gallatin National will gain 7 feet of lateral space, and its new quarters, when 
completed, will not be surpassed by those of any bank in the city. The new build- 
ing will be an important addition to the architecture of Wall Street. 


A NEw NATIONAL BANK EXAMINER.—Jeremiah Gatchell, Savings Bank Com- 
missioner of Massachusetts, has been appointed a National Bank Examiner. His 
location has not been specified, and it cannot therefore be said that he will have 
the place of either of the examiners now stationed in Massachusetts. Mr. Gat- 
chell is a Democrat. 

DANBURY NATIONAL BANK, CONN.—In August of 1855 an invitation was 
given by the directors of the Danbury Bank to Jabez Amsbury, then occu- 
pying the position of teller of the Quinebaug Bank, of Norwich, to assume 
the duties of cashier of the Danbury Bank, on October Ist, 1855. The 
officers of the Danbury Bank at that time were: Samuel Tweedy, President ; 
Frederick S. Wildman, Edgar S. Tweedy, George Hull, Samuel C. Wildman, 
Pierre A. Sutton, Oliver Stone, Henry Benedict, all of Danbury, and Amzi 
Rogers, of New Fairfield, directors; Ephraim Gregory, cashier; Lucius P. 
Hoyt, teller, and George King Nichols, as clerk. Cashier Amsbury began 
his duties October Ist, 1855. L. P. Hoyt remaining as teller until his elec- 
tion as vice-president December 27th, 1862. His election as president being 
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June 18th, 1864, upon the retirement, on account of ill health and infirmi- 
ties of age, of Hon. Samuel Tweedy, who had, with the exception of some 
three or four years in all, held the position of president since its commence- 
ment in 1824. ; 

At that time very few of the modern ways of doing business were 
in vogue. Only two check books were then in use by the customers of the 
bank, and such a thing as deposit tickets were unknown. The difference in 
the amount of daily transactions is best illustrated by the balance due cor- 
responding banks October 1, 1855, of $7,099 96 and October 1, 1885, 
$91,743,22. So far as can be ascertained, only five cashiers of banks are 
now in same positions in the State that were so October Ist, 1855. After 
the thirty years of official life in Danbury, Cashier Amsbury, last month, 
invited the members now living of the original board of directors, and those 
that have been members of the board during the time, to a social gathering 
at his residence, at which the history of the bank was gone over. 


ERIE, PA.—An adjourned hearing in the case of the Commonwealth vs. President 
Jarecki and Cashier Sturgeon, of the defunct Humboldt Bank, charged with receiv- 
ing deposits knowing the institution to be insolvent, has unmasked a bad state of 
affairs. The assignee took the stand and testified that he and his expert book- 
keepers had discovered deficits to the amount of nearly $15,000, which they traced 
to the cashier. The latter had carried on his speculations under the eyes of the 
bank officers, and through his manipulation of drafts had covered up his deficien- 
cies. When confronted with the evidences of his operations he made no denial or 
explanation, but confessed judgment and seemed to regard it as a sort of legitimate 
business. The cashier was regarded as strictly honest and upright by his brother 
officers, and at the time of his speculations they passed resolutions complimenting 
him on his fine banking abilities. The assignee was about to cause the arrest of 
Sturgeon for embezzlement, when a depositor forestalled him and arrested both the 
president and cashier for a lesser offence. 


A NEw NortTH CAROLINA BANK.—It is proposed shortly to organize the first 
National Bank of Asheville, N. C., with Mr W. E. Breese, of Charleston, S.C., 
as President. The necessary capital has already been subscribed. As an evidence 
of the confidence reposed in Mr. Breese, the names of the largest subscribers to 
the stock of the Asheville Bank may be studied with interest. Amongst them are 
Dr. Simonds, President of the First National Bank of Charleston, and Mr. G. W. 
Williams, President of the Carolina Savings Bank, in addition to several well-known 
merchants of South Carolina’s metropolis. Mr. Breese was for more than three 
years cashier of First National Bank of Charleston, which position he relinquished 
of his own accord. He isa gentleman of high personal character, and is specially 
fitted by qualifications and experience for conducting a bank successfully. We 
predict confidently that it will not be long before a bank under the presidency of 
Mr. W. E. Breese will take its place among the leading banking institutions of the 
country. We not only wish him success in his new field, but are certain he will 
command it. 


NEw ORLEANS.—The North Central and South American Exposition will be 
opened on the 10th of November, at New Orleans, with impressive ceremonies. 
The New Orleans newspapers now pronounce the enterprise an assured success. 
Its management is a business one, and having acquired the immense plant of the 
World’s Exposition (the largest ever constructed ), with ample capital, ought to 
achieve substantial results. The railroads centering at New Orleans are giving the 
Exposition their energetic support, and this fact augurs well for its prosperity. 

A CHINESE BANK NOTE, issued in 1399, B. C., is preserved in the Asiatic Mu- 
seum at St. Petersburg, and, according to Mr. Pearse, the Scotch antiquary, paper 
money was issued at a much earlier date than even that. He says that the earliest 
bank notes are the ‘‘ flying money, or convenient money,” first issued in China 
about 2000 B. Cc. These early Chinese ‘‘ greenbacks”’ were, in all essentials, simi- 
lar to the modern bank notes, bearing the name of the bank, the date of issue, 
the number of the note, the signature of the official issuing it, indications of its 
value in figures, in words, and in pictorial representations of coins, or heaps of 
coins equal in amount to its face value, and a notice of the pains and penalties for 
counterfeiting. 
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OBITUARY. 


JOHN HERMANN KAMPMANN whose death was announced in the last num- 
ber of the Magazine, was born on December 25th, 1818, in the village of 
Walthrop, Kreis Rechlinghausen, Muenster, in the province of Westphalia, 
Prussia, from whence he emigrated, reaching San Antonio in the year 1848. 
He was a stonemason, and on his arrival obtained employment from Mr. 
John Fries, a contractor. At the outbreak of the late war, Mr. Kampmann 
espoused the cause of the Confederacy, organized a company and was com- 
missioned as its captain. He did active, useful, and gallant service in 
Arkansas and Louisiana, but his mechanical talents soon procured for him 
a transfer to Bastrop, where he was placed in charge of the manufacture of 
military stores and equipments, which was conducted under his charge on an 
extensive scale until the close of the war, when he returned to San Antonio 
where he again entered upon his former labors and erected many mammoth 
buildings both for mercantile and domestic purposes. He was the first manu- 
facturer here of doors, sashes, and blinds, and was the first person to in- 
troduce the gas engine in manufacture, or as a motor for machinery. He 
was also the first chief of the fire department of San Antonio, and also 
served honorably in the city council. For many years, and up to his death, 
he was a member of fire company No. 2. Major Kampmann _prophetically 
remarked, when he commenced the construction of the new Kampmann bank 
building, at the corner of Commerce and Soledad streets, that while he 
might not live long to be benefited by it, it would prove a lasting monu- 
ment to his memory. Its elegant and stately proportions will long prove 
that his prediction was correct. Besides this building, many others scattered 
throughout every ward and portion of the city will be as monuments to his 
memory. Major Kampmann was highly esteemed by the entire community, 
and was a man of sterling and unquestionable integrity. By frugality and 
sound judgment, as well as indomitable energy, he accumulated a handsome 
fortune of not less than a million dollars. 


Joun C. LatHam, of Hopkinsville, Ky., who died in September, ‘‘ for 
thirty years past,” says the Louisville Courier-Journal, ‘*‘ filled industriously 
more important local positions of various kinds than fell to the lot of any 
other citizen of his county. Always cautious, he was forward to advocate 
every enterprise which promised to promote the public good. As member 
and Treasurer of the City Council, he worked successfully, not only for 
public improvements, but for the excellent financial reputation which MHop- 
kinsville enjoys. As Court Commissioner in many intricate cases, guardian, 
trustee, and arbitrator in difficult controversies, his accounts were always 
found correct, and his decisions accepted as wise and impartial. So absolute 
was the confidence in his integrity that he was seldom required to give bond 
for the performance of his duties as executor or guardian. He did a vast 
amount of such work without compensation, and never was charged with 
betraying a trust.” His successor, E. P. Campbell, a leading lawyer at the 
Hopkinsville bar has gained an enviable reputation throughout the State as 
a jurist. His superior business qualifications and the excellency of his char- 
ter eminently fit him for the position to which he has been elected. Mr. 
G. P. Garnett, of Pembroke, was elected to fill the vacancy in the Board, 
caused by Mr. Latham’s death. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
( Monthly List, continued from October No., page 311.) 





State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent 
ALA.... Talladega...... B’k of Talladega..(W. H. Skaggs.) ...........- 
Dak.... Devil’s Lake.... First National Bank...... National Bank of the;Republic. 
® ee Dawson........ EAT ET Winslow, Lanier & Co. 
$ 50,000 Chas. S. Hulbert, Pr. John M. Schwartz, Cas. 
e ee MMisccccash Bank of Henry.......... Chase National Bank. 
$ 25,000 J. A. Scaman, Pr. M. O. Tibbits, Cas. 
w ., Highmore...... Bank of Highmore....... Kountze Bros. 
20,000 S. Drew, Pr, Frank Drew, Cas. 
© pat sccs: Davison Bros............ Kountze Bros. 
» .. Rapid City.... Black Hills National Bank First National Bank. 
one H. G. Hall, Pr. H. S. Hall, Cas. 
w .. Redfield.. eS, 8) eee 
$ 50 50 ,O0O Wm. W. Taylor, Pr. H. M. Benedict, Cas. 
o - cq Weeacene- Bank of Winfred (M. V. Allen) —............ 
GA. .... Savannah...... National B’kof Savannah, jj ——.......eeeee 
$ 200,000 Herman Myers, /r. Thos. F, Thomson, Cas. 
| ae Braceville...... People’s Bank (J. C. Lutz) Thos. Cumming, Cue 
w  .,. Milledgeville... R. G. Shumway...... —<« °°» “a. seeneeee 
cia Ma Zeller & Riddell.......... Winslow, Lanier & Co. 
IowA. .. Burlington..... Nat’ StateSafetyDep.Co- ge eee eee 
w .. Rock Valley... Farmers’ Bank........... Importers & Traders’ Nat’! B’k 
$ 40,000 John Mulhall, Pr, W. Mulhall, Cas. 
Kansas, Anthony....... Farmers’Loan&TrustCo. = —s ceccccccccee 
T. O. Moffett, Pr. T. H. Stevens, Tr. 
© . os I inks Whitewater Bank........ *Kountze Bros. 
P.O.El Dorado W. H. McLain, Pr. H. F. Toevs, Cas. 
» ,, Cimarron ..... ee ee eee 7 
A. B. Mayhew, Pr. J. G. Coffman, Cas. : 
# .. ConwaySprings Citizens’ State Bank (G. B. Armstrong)........... 
# .. Kinsley........ Exchange Bank....... .. _  eeeeseccoeee 
W. J. Peck, Pr. C. H. Seamans, Cas. 
© 6s BMinctccne OE Biccccenssss 8 8=6—i(‘(#tCéié MS GHRREAOD 
©. ay Weeaawess Bank A WER ck ccceses Fourth National Bank. 
. P. Robinson, /r. J. H. Slater, Cas. 
Gh... BD ccccccoee sidan eT ee 
MINN... Breckenridge. . Wilkin Co. Bank......... «cae cccccees 
(Keniston, Nelson & Co.) 
© co Bertwand,..ccce GE tcntce i i = ii opdediedies 
(John G, Ballard & Co.) 
© ec Comeminoviiie.. Member & GOW ..ccccss § i cesvcccceces 
Mo..... California...... Farmers & Traders’ Bank, —s_ nc eee eeee 
© v0 BAD icc ccces People’s Bank........... United States National Bank. 
$ 10,000 T. W. Kennan, Pr. E. M. Carver, Cas. 
w  .. Houstonia..... PEE TE caasees .. .. wemewencceen 
$ 7,550 John P. Higgins, Pr. W. F. Longan, Cas. 
» .. Kansas City... Missouri Union Trust Co. =n. eee cee 
$100,000 CC. W. Whitehead, Pr. Erskine Clement, 77. 
w ,. Missouri City.. Norton Bros............. Ex. Norton & Co. 
NEB.... Rising City.... Commercial Bank........ Kountze Bros. 
$ 3,000 A. Roberts, Pr. Edwin P. McCollom, Cas, 
»  .. Rushville...... ee GE Ecssess. i het. eenconan 
10,000 W. L. May, Pr. H. A. Chamberlin, Cas. 
© ae Bckcasees Meisner’s Bank.......... ‘Kountze Bros. 
$ 37,000 George Meisner, Pr. W. B. Miller, Cas. 
»  ,, Staplehurst .... Bank of ge nade Chemical National Bank. 
Edwin Jeary, Pr. W. T. Carmichael, Cas. 
* ©», Gapped .+.. Pint TR ssc e ti ee wk cee ccses 


$ 50,000 John Fitzgerald, Pr. N. H, Meeker, Cas. 
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State. Placeand Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
N.H.... Newport....... Citizens’ National Bank... ==... e ee eeee 
$ 50,000 . L. F. Dodge, Pr. P. A. Johnson, Cas, 
Onno. .. Heron. ...0.00 The Huron Banking Co.. Chase National Bank, 
25,000 Valentine Fries, Py. H. W. Rand, Cas. 
© ..« Plain City...... PEE essceusens . ¢racaceqones 
Z. T. Lewis, Pr. C. F. Morgan, Cas. 
OREGON McMinnville.... First National Bank..... ci eee see 
$ 50,000 Jacob Wortman, Pr. John Wortman, Cas. 
© ov PORTRIRE, os ccs . Ainsworth National Bank, =k cece ees 
100,000 L. L. Hawkins, Pr. J. P. Marshall, Cas. 
2 oo BERR. ccoccce . Capital National Bank... coos 
$ 75,000 R. S. Wallace, Pr. J. H. Albert, Cas. 
TENN... Memphis....... Manhattan Sav’gs Bank & TrustCo. ............ 
$ 20,000 David P. Hadden, Pr. Jas. Nathan, 7%. 
Wis.... So’th Kaukauna Manufacturers’ Bank...... 4 cancun oe 


H. A. Framback) __ R. P. Dart, Cas. 





OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from October No., page 3713.) 


No. Name and Place. President, Cashier. Capital. 
3397 First National Bank............ Chas. S. Hulbert, 
Devil’s Lake, DAK. John M. Schwartz, $50,000 
3398 First National Bank............ Wm, W. Taylor, 
Redfield, DAK. H. M. Benedict, 50,000 
3399 First National Bank............ Jacob Wortman, 
McMinnville, OREGON. John Wortman, 50,000 
3400 First National Bank............ Simon B. Sarles, 
Hillsboro, DAK. E. Y. Sarles, 50,000 
3401 Black Hills National Bank...... Henry G. Hall, 
Rapid City, DAK. Herbert S. Hall, 50,000 
3402 Ainsworth National Bank....... L. L. Hawkins. 
Portland, OREGON. J.P. Marshall, 100,000 
3403 First National Bank............. John Fitzgerald. 
Greenwood, NEB. — N. H. Meeker, 50,000 
3404 Citizen’s National Bank......... Leander F. Dodge. 
Newport, N. H. Perley A. Johnson, 50,000 
3405 Capital National Bank.......... R. S. Wallace. 
Salem, OREGON. J. H. Albert, 75,000 
3406 National Bank of Savannah..... Herman Myers. 
Savannah, Ga, Thomas F. Thomson, 200,000 











The London Economist of October 17 says that the danger of a war in South- 
Eastern Europe is a matter of ‘‘ keen interest for all who have any interest in the 
monetary affairs” of the countries concerned ; and, as everybody knows, the num- 
ber of such persons is greater in London than it is anywhere else. The Economist 
is unable to ‘‘ see how the Sultan can make war without laying hands on the reve- 
nues assigned to the bondholders of Turkey,” and opines that ‘‘ the Roumanian 
and Greek debts will be also in danger.” Russia and Austria enjoy the dignity of 
being great powers, and it would be neither politic nor polite to say that they may 
stop paying their debts. The Zconomist, therefore, merely says that if the compli- 
cations in Eastern Europe continue, ‘‘ Russia and Austria, if not at war, must 
place heavy corps d’armee on a war footing, which means, of course, spending a 
vast deal of money, while both those countries find that making both ends meet is 
about as much as they can do in times of profound peace.” 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from October No. page 312.) 


Bank and place. Elected. In place of 
CAL.... Nat’l B’kof D. O. Mills & Co. ( S. P. Smith, V. Pr...... W. E. Chamberlain 
Sacramento. { C. F. Dillman, Ass’¢ Cas. C. M. Prodger. 
« .. First Nat. Bank, San Diego.... H. L. Story, Pr......... J. Gruendike. 
CONN... Thompson Nat. B’k, Thompson Chas. Arnold, Cas...... H. Arnold. 
Dak.... First Nat’l Bank, Devil’s Lake. A. O. Whipple, V. Pr... ewww neee 
uw ,, First National Bank, Hillsboro. O. C. Sarles, V. Pr...... see wees 
u . Minnehaha Nat, B’k,Sioux Falls C. S. Palmer, V. Pri... we ee eee 
DEL.... Central Nat. B’k, Wilmington. Sam’] McClary,Jr.,V.Pr. we ee ewes 
| rr Exchange National Bank, Polo, John Bingaman, V. Pr.. R. Wayne. 
Iowa... First National Bank, Creston.. H. S. Clarke, Pr........ S. H. Mallory. 
a . Bank of Oelwein.............. E. L. Wallace, Cas...... C. W. Hodgkinson, 
KaNn,... Anthony National Bank Dy iets, FP. kccecces 
Anthony | F.D.Denlinger, dss’tCas. wa ewan 
«  ,. First National Bank, Anthony..G.D. Thompson, V. Pr... _....... 
” . Burlingtor. Nat. B., Burlington, C. H. Race, Cas........ N. P. Garretson. 


- Leavenworth National Bank, ; Edward Carroll, Cas.... C. Cunningham. 


Leavenworth | 


. Washington N. B., Washington Andrew Harrington, Pr. P. F. Brown, 


MAINE.. First National Bank, Richmond C. H. T. J. Southard, 7». Levi Mustard.* 
Mass... Massasoit Nat. B’k, Fall River... B. D. Davoe, V. Pr...... ce ee eee 
NEB.... City National Bank, , C. N, Dilworth, V. Pr... E. S. Fowler. 
— Walter G. Clark, Cas.. . A. A. Sweet. 
" . First National Bank, Cee Se Peekces 8 =—S so eh pun 
Loup City } A. E. Charlton, Ass’t Cas. ecesacee 
N. Mex. First National Bank, Socorro.. John Bain, Cas......... T. J. Terry, Ac?t’g. 
N. Y.... First National Bank, Owego.. W. S. Truman, Cas...... O. Truman. 
w .. Troy City Nat’l Bank, Troy ... Geo. A. Stone, Pr....... J. B. Pierson.* 
OHnIO,.. First National Bank, Frankin.. L. G. Anderson, Pr..... Levi Croll.* 
John B. Allen, Pr....... A. H. Baughman, 
. : ; J. C. Brown, CaS...ccces J. W. Nichols. 
o +, Manta National Dank, Menia,) 5° 5. Steal, V. Py.......- J. B. Allen, 
Rs te Pe a Gi ish es wee 
Independence Nat. Bank, Phila. R. L. Austin, Ass’? Cas... ce ee neee 
R.I.... First Nat’l Bank, Hope Valley S. R. Richmond, Cas.... J. B. Potter. 
ete ee L. A. Cook. 
TENN... Commercial Nat. B’k, Nashville R. S. Cowan, Ass’t Cas... cee eee 
w ., First Nat. Bank, Tullahoma... L. D. Hickerson, Jr., Cas. S.J. Walling, Jr. 
Tex.... City Nat. Bank, Fort Worth... C. B. Dagget, Jr., V. Pr. J. Nichols. 
” . City Bank of Houston......... Wm. R. Baker, Pr...... B. A. Botts.* 
« ., Concho Nat. Bank, San Angelo R. B. Talbert, 4ss’¢ Cas.  _—s..... sss. 
Was. T. First National Bank, Seattle... J. R. Lewis, Pr......... G. W. Harris. 





* Deceased 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from October No., page 313.) 

ee eee Dater & Timpson ; now Timpson & Co. 
u -: »useseececes Heath & Co.; assigned. 
4 S  spwesBenness H. N. Smith; assigned. 
ARK Prescott. ....0.. Driggs & Co.; now Nevada Co. Bank. 
CAL. ae Kleinschmidt, Klinefelt & Newberry ; sold to J. Lee & Co. 
DakK.... Hillsboro...... Traill County Bank; now First National Bank. 
@ oo Me Cle cee H. G. Hall & Sons; now Black Hills National Bank. 
i: eer Bank of Wolsey (Easton, Vance & Co.); now Vance & 
Burns, proprietors. 
IDAHO.. Blackfoot...... J. T. Morgan & Co. ; failed. 
BE Sovccce GUM... coves Bank of Bushnell (W. W. Bell); not yet changed to First 
National Bank. 
” Harrisburg..... Baker, Warford & Co.; now Bank of Harrisburg. J. M. 
Baker & Co., proprietors. 
u + BAMPICO. «2.006 Exchange Bank (F. H. Richardson) ; gone ‘out of business. 
IND..... Greenfield...... Hughes Bank ; resumed by M. A. Hughes. 
u RAMA. oo 000000 . Xenia Bank; gone out of business. 
Iowa... Grundy Centre. C. Beckman; succeeded by Grundy Co. National Bank. 
" . Ida Grove...... Baxter & Rule ; succeeded by Baxter, Reed & Co. 
“ ¢ FRED cccerccce Bank of Persia (B. F. Freeman) ; now Freeman & Peasley, 
proprietors. 
Kan.... Attica.......... Slayback, Rankin & Nelson; now Slayback, Rankin & Co. 
w ,, Cherry Vale.... Farmers and Citizens’ Bank ; changed to State Bank. 
u . Hillsboro....... German Bank (John J. Funk) ; now Shupe, Tressler & Lark, 
proprietors. 
” . Peabody....... Peabody Bank (Shupe & Tressler); now Shupe, Tressler & 
Lark, proprietors. 
« ., Westmoreland. Exchange Bank ; moved to Holton, Kan. 
MicH... Bellaire........ Bank of Bellaire (Turrell & Albrecht) ; now Albrecht, Thom- 
son & Co. 
MINN... Waseca........ Waseca County Bank ; liquidating. | 
Mo. .... Fredericktown. Thorne & Co.; closed. 
w .. Norborne...... Bank of Norborne; out of business. 
u . St. Louis...... Safe Deposit Co. ; now Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 
NEB.... Blue Hill...... Blue Hill Bank (Simpson & Sweezey); now Simpson & 
Martin. 
»  ., Greenwood.... Salt Creek Valley Bank ; now First National Bank. 
© 6o BEB cccccse Bank of Phillips (Geo. Proudfit); now John Fonier & Co. 
Vice BEER ccctees H, J. Shuttleworth ; failed. 
Oun10... North Amherst. Bank of North Amherst ; assigned. 
OREGON McMinnville... Bank of McMinnville; now First National Bank. 
yy Ore Great Bend.... Geo. Dusenbury & Son ; out of business. 
TeEx.... Henrietta...... C. W. Israel & Co. ; suspended. 
w  ,, Wichita Falls.. Exchange Bank (C. W. Israel & Co.) ; suspended. 
w  .. Harrold........ Exchange Bank (C. W. Israel & Co.) ; suspended. 


Wicscs 


Appleton .. 


CaNaDA Brigden. ...... Lucas, Leacock & Co.; now Brigden Banking Co. 








.... Manufacturers’ National Bank; consolidated with the Com~ 
mercial National Bank, under latter name. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


SEN AGS Ta ORCI INC CL RRR HMDS ene ora gama 


The month of October has fulfilled the promises it made in our last issue. 
Business has continued to improve, and prices for almost all staples of com- 
merce and speculation have still further advanced, led by the manufacturing 
interests and the stock market. The iron and woolen interests have been 
the most active in the legitimate line, followed by a more decided improve- 
ment in the coal trade, while the investment demand for railroad securities 
has doubled the activity in Wall Street, and advanced prices beyond the 
highest point in September. The basis of all this improvement has been a 
steadily increasing consumptive demand for merchandise and investment de- 
mand for securities. Upon this, the speculation in stocks has been carried 
beyond the hopes of the most sanguine bulls of a month ago. Prices have 
been carried to a point so high as to be regarded dangerous by many 
conservative houses. Yet, after every reaction the public comes in again and 
carries them higher than before, without much assistance from the big pools 
formed in most of the active stocks last summer, when the Trunk Line 
Settlement was decided upon, These pools, however, have been a sort of 
safety-valve in the market, which they have supplied with stock on the 
“bulges” and supported, by renewed purchases, on the ‘‘ breaks.” This 
policy has been healthful, and by preventing bull or bear panics, the reac- 
tions have been natural and the public has not been frightened out of the 
market. Transactions, as a result, have increased, until the market has now 
become so broad that pools are unable longer to control it The prices of 
Stock Exchange seats indicate the return of prosperity to Wall Street in an 
advance from $20,000 three months ago to $34,000 last week. This is the 
highest price ever paid, and the daily record of transactions on the Exchange 
has more than quadrupled. The advance in the rate of call loans from 1@1¥% 
per cent., where they had stood for over a year, to 2@3 per cent., and the 
decline in the unhealthy surplus bank reserve from 64 millions to less than 
one-half that abnormal amount, are unerring barometers of permanent im- 
provement. Of course, much of this is due to the enhanced values of Stock 
Exchange securities, which have advanced an average of twenty-five per cent. 
from the lowest point, requiring one-quarter more money to carry them than 
last summer. But the movement of money out of New York, as shown in 
the reduced bank reserve, is not due to that cause, but to the increased 
demand from legitimate business. As usual at this season, much of this has 
gone to move the crops; yet, not as much as an average year, because the 
wheat crop is not only very short, but very cheap, requiring much less money than 
usual, as there is a very light movement, except in the Northwest or Spring 
wheat belt. A good deal of old corn has been coming forward, but the 
stock in sight to be carried has been light, while the enormous new crop 
has not yet begun to move, except from the Southwest. The oat movement 
has been up to an average, as the crop was not only large, but we have 
had a fair export demand, which is unusual. The hog and beef crops have 
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been moving freely for the season and the mild weather, and they have absorbed 
considerable money; yet, prices are so low that the volume is not above an 
average. With the beginning of the regular packing season on the first of 
November, the demands from this source must materially increase and may 
still further advance the rate for money. The cotton movement began early 
and has been free, and doubtless no increase will be wanted in that direction. 
Hence, there is abundant evidence that a goodly part of the reduction in the 
bank reserve has gone into the manufacturing centers, as is shown by the 
heavy increase in the Exchanges of those sections. But the fears expressed 
in some quarters that this rapid decrease in the bank reserve might lead to 
a tight money market, are scarcely well-founded; because, as shown above, 
the crop-movement demand for money is at its maximum, and will culminate 
with the close of lake navigation this month, while the manufacturing inter- 
ests will scarcely require much increased accommodation. 

The danger, if there is any, will arise from speculation, which has been 
carried as far as the condition of the railroads will warrant, before another 
spring, and their earnings are further increased. Their increase only began 
with September, in which there was a gratifying change from a heavy deficit in 
August, as compared with last year, to a slight gain over September, of 1884, 
in favorable cases, and to a small deficit in others. October returns will no 
doubt show still further gains. But the advance in stocks since July first 
has fully discounted all improvement, both in earnings, pooling arrangements, 
and in general business. Any further advance, in Trunk Line securities at 
least, before another year, would be illegitimate, and might be dangerous, 
although the best men in the street predict a bull market for two years to 
come. It would be the surest way to defeat both its realization and its 
benefits, however, to overdo the situation and launch the country upon another 
sea of wild speculation, as in 1879-81, from the wrecks of which we are 
just recovering. Besides, it must be remembered, in anticipating the future 
of the money market, that the upward reaction has not yet set in with 
other speculative articles, than stocks, Manufactured goods have improved in . 
prices, but not raw materials. Indeed, some have been reduced in price for 
the benefit of the manufacturers who, having disposed of their old stocks at 
a loss, refused to start up, except at a profit. Where this could not be 
obtained by an advance on their product, it has had to come off raw materials, 
which are, therefore, the last staples to improve, and after them, food products, 
or the raw materials that enter into the consumption of labor, which is over 
seventy-five per cent. of the average cost of manufacture. 

As labor is already demanding, and in most cases obtaining, an advance 
in prices also, the ability of the wage earners to increase their consumption 
of food, as well as of manufactured goods, will soon widen the demand for 
all these products, as the demands of capital for employment have widened 
the stock market and advanced prices, causing the speculation which we have 
described. Now, when this comes about, there will be a legitimate advance 
in all raw and manufactured goods, as there has been in investment securi- 
ties. Following that, speculation will take hold of those goods and advance 
them, as stocks have been advanced by it, until the merits of the situation 
have now been exhausted. When this speculation and activity in produce 
occurs, the volume of money required to handle and carry supplies, will 
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increase in the same ratio as it has in stocks, namely, twenty-five per cent. 
Such an increased demand for money, from that source, added to that from 
stocks, would require all our circulating medium to be kept in active employ- 
ment. Hence the danger of carrying the speculation in stocks to a higher 
range of values, before the present values have been equalized with those of 
the staples of commerce and manufacture, which should move up together. 
We do not want to get our financial cart before our commercial horse again, 
as we did in 1879-81, and have the former tip up and take the horse off 
his feet and into the air of speculation, to come down on his back, in the 
slough of depression, in which the horse has been floundering, and the cart 
sunk, for the last three years. This is the situation in Wall Street to-day, 
and the relation in which the stock market stands to the money market, 
the railroads, produce markets, and manufactured goods. It is safe, and 
should be kept so, by keeping it unchanged. 

The market for foreign exchange has been a negative element in business 
affairs. The demand has been as small as the supply of commercial bills, 
due to limited exports of all our staples, except cotton, which has moved 
from Southern ports quite freely since the new crop began to come in. 
Exports of grain have been at the lowest ebb, so far as wheat was concerned, 
while those of flour and corn have been only small, and provisions limited. 
The purchase of railway securities, for London and German account, have 
had more influence on sterling exchange, than have our imports or exports of 
merchandise, and those have kept the market weak. 

The bond market has been as active as that for stocks, and the advance 
as great on all the speculative issues, which embrace the roads that have 
been reconstructed, under the Trunk Line settlement schemes, as well as 
many others, which are now coming to the front, with this new period of 
railroad reconstruction, which is likely to see the greatest consolidations that 
have ever been made, beginning with that of the Vanderbilt system, with 
all its competing lines, running into New York city. 

The programme is now said to embrace the Erie as well as the West 
Shore and Ontario & Western. The Erie is expected to elect a Vanderbilt 
directory, and rid itself of the lease of the old Atlantic and Great Western, 
and of the new Chicago and Atlantic connection, in order to make it and 
Nickel Plate a through line to Chicago. West Shore, Canada Southern, and 
Michigan Central are booked for another through line to the same point, 
while New York Central and Lake Shore will still form the old, original Van- 
derbilt trunk line. It is even asserted that all these roads will be practi- 
cally operated by one management under a new company, to be formed after 
the manner of the Pennsylvania Company, which is owned and controlled by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to operate all its leased or other roads, under the 
control of the New York Central. Vanderbilt is also credited with having 
secured control of the Reading, and, through it, the New Jersey Central, in 
order to keep the Baltimore & Ohio Road from getting into New York as an 
independent line, and to compel it to make an arrangement with the Penn- 
sylvania Road for a New York connection. This programme, however, con- 
templates his turning the Reading over to the Pennsylvania management, prac- 
tically, though the decision of the Pennsylvania Courts in the case of the 
South Pennsylvania may necessitate his keeping nominal control of the Jersey 
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Central. In either case, it practically consolidates all the roads coming into 
New York from the West under the Vanderbilt and the Pennsylvania sys- 
stems, except the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, which is not really a 
trunk line, although it can connect at Buffalo with the Grand Trunk, unless 
there is an understanding between it and Vanderbilt to refuse to fro rate 
with the Lackawanna on through business, except at the Trunk Line pool 
schedule, which is now being prepared for the government of all these lines. 
On the other hand, the Baltimore & Ohio have refused to come into this 
pool unless its old status as a New York trunk line is restored by allowing 
it a percentage of New York business, and it is completing its new line to 
Philadelphia and preparing to connect with the Reading or Jersey Southern 
for New York by the first of next January. It may, therefore, prove that 
the late mysterious activity in Reading stock resulted from a contest between 
the Baltimore & Ohio and Vanderbilt or the Pennsylvania, to secure control 
of its management. Otherwise the Baltimore road will be compelled to 
accept the old terms offered by the Pennsylvania, to reach New York over 
its lines, 

When these schemes are carried out, the New York Central system of rail- 
roads will be the largest in the world, instead of the Pennsylvania, as here- 
tofore, and the two will be able to dictate terms to every system in the 
country that does any New York business; and, as all roads led to Rome, 
so all lead to New York. How far beyond Chicago the Vanderbilt scheme will 
exiend is not yet known; but with the Northwestern and the Omaha to the 
Missouri River, and the Northwest building into the Rocky Mountains, it is 
not likely that it will stop short of the Pacific Ocean. It has already its 
Cincinnati and St. Louis lines, by which it covers the Ohio and Mississippi 
Valleys, and connects with the South and South-west. Indeed, it was the ob- 
ject of this gigantic scheme to absolutely control all competing lines and the 
business of their connections, and to drive out and keep out all competi- 
tion in the future, except from its ally—the Pennsylvania—with which the 
most formidable offensive and defensive alliance ever conceived has been 
formed and is being consolidated. It is this fact, and the ability of the 
parties to the compact to carry it out, that has so suddenly restored con- 
fidence in our railroad properties and in the future value of their securi- 
ties, which has been reflected in the stock market for three months past, 
and keeps advancing prices on each new development in this programme. 
Sound as this basis is, however, the danger we have pointed out is, that it 
will be overdone by handicapping the commercial and manufacturing interests, 
with which the transportation interests of the country must go hand in hand, 
and accept a fair division of the profits of returning prosperity with each 
other and with labor, if they expect to place the great railroad properties of 
the country upon a permanently sound and prosperous basis. ‘To accomplish 
this there must be no more speculative railroad building, not only, but no 
more stock watering and false capitalization; no more stock jobbing by 
railroad officials, and no more dishonest management of these properties and 
fleecing of investors, nor over-taxing of commerce and the public for divi- 
dends in excess of the interest yielded on investments of capital in other le- 
gitimate business which depends upon the railroads. 

Upon such a platform as this, all interests can stand and advance together 
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entered, such as it has never before seen. 
flying, but solid, permanent prosperity in legitimate business. 
The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


on the high road to an era of prosperity upon which this country has now 
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Not speculative booming and kite- 








1885. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Oct. 3.. $330,759,300 . $107,091,300 . $30,747,900 . $385,360,000 . $9,905,500 . $ 41,499,200 
‘f 12.. 331,)900,300 . 108,472,900 . 28,505,100 . 387,298,300 . 9,923,800 . 40,153,424 
“€ 176+ 3359473,000 . 105,630,300 » 27,872,300 . 387,796,400 . 9,956,600 . 36,553,500 
‘6 24.. 340,247,100 . 100,617,300 . 26,717,500 . 385,189,600 . 10,008,600 . 31,037,400 
*f 31... 344,360,800 . 97,034,200 . 27,517,600 . 384,479.200 . 9,992,400 . 28,432,000 

The Boston bank statement is as follows: 

1885. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders ; Deposits. Circulation, 
Sept. 26... .... $ 150,653,500 .... $8,828,500 .... $4,576,100 ...- $108,438,100 .... $ 21,417,600 
Be © Biewsces 151,368,000 .... 8,883,000 .... 4,758,600 .... 110,045,300 ... 21,465,400 

{6 1O..40+.. 152,716,100 .... 8,963,300 .... 4,337,900 .. . 112,713,200 .... 21,422,800 

Sf IJseeeeee 153,161,000 .... 8,976,700 49449.000 . .. 114,908,000 .... 21,417,200 

‘6 24 ...008 153,051,100 .... 8,869,100 .... 4,849,600 .... 115,836,200 .... 21,361,600 

 Micneébes 153,708,400 .+2. 8,856 800 «e+e 5,533,200 .... 115,940,100 .... 21,333,700 

The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 

1885. Loans. Reserves Deposits. Circulation, 
Oct. 3....+00+ $799797,300 $ 27,719,100 $ $2,951,000 $ 7,392,500 

oe 80,160,900 28,210,700 82,087, 100 7,398,500 

FR cesebee 80,143,200 28,979,000 84,932,500 73394)500 

*f 2h. eereee 79,977,200 29,559,300 85,250, 100 6,432,500 

* Picococses 80,142,702 30,488,600 86,296,800 7,417,500 

ft 
DEATHS, 


BARKER.—On September 30, aged ninety-two years, JOSEPH BARKER, for- 
merly President of the First National Bank, Sing Sing, N. Y. . 

BRANNAN.—On October 10, aged sixty-eight years, Dr. B. F. BRANNAN, 
President of the Franklin Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CrRoLL.—On August 22, aged fifty-five years, LEvI CROLL, President of the 
First National Bank, Franklin, Ohio. 

EGGLESTON.—On October 10, aged forty-four years, EVERARD T. EGGLEs- 
TON, Cashier of the State National Bank, Austin, Tex. 

LAWRENCE.—On October 17, aged seventy-five years, EDWARD LAWRENCE, 
President of the Bunker Hill National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

LINDERMAN.—On October 5 aged fifty-five years, G. B. LINDERMAN, Presi- 
dent of the Lehigh Valley National Bank, Bethlehem, Pa. 

MCALLISTER.—On September 23, aged sixty-eight years, ALEXANDER McAL- 
LISTER, of the firm of McAllister & Warren, New Haven, Conn. 

MILEs.—On October 4, aged sixty-one years, RICHARD C. MILEs, Presi- 
dent of the Belmont Bank, Somerton, Ohio. 

MusTARD.—On October 13, aged eighty-three years, 
President of the First National Bank, Richmond, Me. 

PHILLIPS.—On October 6, aged thirty-one years, J. F. PHILLips, Cashier 
of the Central Bank, White Plains, N. Y. 

Woop.—On October 25, aged fifty years, WiLLIAM J. Woop, President 
of the Connecticut Trust and Safe Deposit Co., Hartford, Conn. 


LEvI MuSTARD, 








